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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 

The Church in the Catacombs: a Description of the 
Primitive Church of Rome; illustrated by its Se- 
pulchral Remains. By Charles Maitland, M.D. 
8vo, pp. 312, Longmans. 

Ir.would not be easy to discover a more interest- 

ing subject than that which this volume embraces; 

and we are bound to add, one treated in a more 
competent and genial manner. Dr. Maitland’s 

Peotestantism may render him obnoxious to the 

objection of Romish critics and reviewers, who are 

_ now more actively awake in their vocation than in 

' the last two hundred years; but even they, we 

think, must do justice to the ability and taste with 

which he has illustrated his work, not only as re- 

rds the perspicuity of its literature and learning, 

ut the curiosity and fidelity ofits arts. Ecce sig- 
mun : 

“The subterranean galleries which penetrate 

the soit surrounding the city of Rome, after hav- 

ing for four centuries served as a refuge and a 

sanetuary to the ancient church, were nearly lost 

sight of during the disorder occasioned by barba- 
rian invasions. As the knowledge of their wind- 
ings could be preserved only by constant use, the 
principal entrances alone remained accessible ; and 
even these were gradually neglected and blocked 
up by rubbish, with the exception of two or three, 
which were still resorted to, and decorated afresh 
from time to time. In the sixteenth century, the 
whole range of catacombs was reopened, and the 
entire contents, which had remained absolutely un- 
touched during more than a thousand years, were 
restored to the world at a time when the recent 
revival of letters enabled the learned to profit by 
the discovery. From that time to the present, 

Romanist writers have been suffered to claim iden- 

tity in discipline and doctrine with the church that 

pied the cat bs; while_an attempt has 

Scarcely been made.to shew from these remains 

the more striking resemblance existing between 

our Reformed Church and that of primitive Rome. 

It is difficult now to realise the impression which 

must have heen made upon the first explorers ef 

this subterranean city, A vast necropolis, rich in 
the bones of saints and martyrs; a stupendous tes- 
mony to the truth of Christian history, and, con- 

Sequently, to that of Christianity itself; a faithful 

tecord of the trials.of a persecated church ;—such 

Were the objects. presented to their view; and so 

reat was the enthusiasm with which they devoted 

themselves to the research, that two of the earliest 

Writers on the catacombs of Rome, Bosio and Bol- 

detti, occupied thirty years each in collecting ma- 

terials for their respective works, which in both 
instances remained to be edited by their survivors.” 

_ Bosio's Roma Sotterranea was edited by Severano 

in 1632, and afterwards translated into Latin and 

enlarged by Arringhi. A number of the epitaphs 

Were also published by Fabretti, and Bottari gave 

Us his Sculture e Pitture, devoted especially to illus- 

trate the Christian arts. Many fomes of controver- 

sial writings succeeded, in which the Heathenism 
or Christianity of the monuments was disputed ; 
the result of which appears to have been the solu- 
tion that these subterranean galleries were the 
quarries out of which Rome was built, appropriated 
to their use by the Christiaus of earlier centuries, 
Rot mingled with any pagan remains. Now 
sources of information regarding them lie 
Various “ collections of inscriptions in and 
neat Rome. A few interesting Christian epitaphs 
26.) 






















































| are to be found on the walls of the Capitoline Mu- 
| seum, in the entrance to the catacombs of St. Se- 
| bastian, and in some private houses and villas. 
| But all these collections are insignificant, when 
compared with the treasures of the Vatican.” Of 
these the government is very jealous. 

In 1841, Dr. Maitland “ applied for permis- 
sion ‘to copy some of the inscriptions contained 
in the Lapidarian Gallery,’ and a license ‘ to make 


Museum’ was granted. About that time a mis- 
understanding is reported to have arisen between 
the Jesuits and the officers of the Vatican ; in con- 
sequence of which the former were refused permis- 
sion to copy the inscriptions in question for their 
forthcoming work on the Christian arts. An ap- 
plication was also made by them to the custode of 
the gallery, in order to prevent the use of its con- 
tents bya Protestant. On the last day of the month 
for which the author’s license was available, he was 
officially informed that his permission did not ex- 
tend to the inscriptions, but only to a few blocks of 
sculpture scattered up and down the gallery. This 
communication was accompanied by a demand that 
the copies already made should be given up, which 
was refused; and with the understanding that no 
more inscriptions should be copied, and that they 
should not be published in Rome, the matter was 
allowed to drop. * ad " 

“ The Consular Monuments, - principally com- 
prised in a compartment at the further end of the 
corridor, are those containing the names of the con- 
suls who governed during the years in which they 
were erected. Their value as chronological data is 
obvious; and their authenticity is the more to be 
relied upon, from their rude execution and imper- 
fect orthography, often leaving us in doubt as to 
the very names of the consuls intended to be 
expressed. It would appear that.the better class 
of Christians, especially those of the third and 
fourth centuries, were more in the habit of adding 
dates to their epitaphs than those of lower condi- 
tion, or an earlier period. bd 

** The slabs of stone used for closing Christian 
graves average from one to three feet in length. 
Tn this they differ remarkably from the sepulcbral 
tablets of the pagans, who, being accustomed to 
burn their dead, required a much smaller covering 
for the cinerary urn. The letters on Christian 
monuments are from half an inch to four inches in 
height, and coloured in the incision with a pigment 
resembling Venetian red. Whether this pigment 
originally belonged to all the letters is uncertain : 
many are now found without it. The custom of 
cutting in the stone is alluded to by Prudentius, in 
his hymn in honour of the eighteen martyrs of Sa- 
ragossa; in which he calls upon his fellow-Chris- 
tians to wash with pious tears the furrows in the 
marble tablets erected to them. 


‘' Nos pio fletu, date, perluamus 
Marmorum sulcos—” 


The orthography of these epitaphs is generally 
faulty, the letters irregular, and the sense not al- 
ways obvious. These characteristics the author has 
been anxious to preserve, and has therefore spared 
no pains in executing copies in exact facsimile, 
though much reduced in size. Another difference 
between the inscriptions belonging to the pagans 
and Christians of the early centuries is too remark- 
able to be passed by unnoticed. While the heathen 
name consisted of several essential parts, all of 
| which were necessary to distinguish its owner, the 
| Christians in general confined themselves to that 





some memoranda in drawing in that part of the; 





which they had received in baptism. Thus the 
names of Felix, Sevus, Philemon, and Agape, are 
found on tombs, unaccompanied by any of the other 
designations which belonged to those individuals 
as members of a Roman family. Occasionally we 
meet with two, and perhaps even three names on 
their monuments, as Aurelia Agapetilla, Largia 
Agape; but these are not common. The first be- 
lievers, when not forced, by the multiplicity of per- 
sons christened alike, to add a further distinction, 
appear to have regarded their Christian name as 
the only one worthy of preservation on their sepul- 
chres.”’ 

There is little in the inscriptions to throw light 
upon philology, and Dr. M. observes: ‘ It may 
not be amiss to premise generally, that in the in- 
scriptions contained in the Lapidarian Gallery, 
selected and arranged under papal superintend- 
ence, there are no prayers for the dead (unless the 
forms, ‘ May you live,’ ‘ May God refresh you,’ be 
so construed); no addresses to the Virgin Mary, 
nor to the aposiles or earlier saints; and, with the 
exception of ‘ eternal sleep,’ ‘ eternal home,’ &c. 
no expressions contrary to the plain sense of Scrip- 
ture. And if the bones of the martyrs were more 
honoured, and the privilege of being interred near 
them more valued, than the simplicity of our reli- 
gion would warrant, there is, in this outbreak of 
enthusiastic feeling towards the heroic defenders 
of the faith, no precedent for the adoration paid to 
them by a corrupt age.” 

The foregoing analysis of the introduction leads 
us to a general description of the catacombs, from 
their origin as sand-pits and quarries for building, 
to their employment as a refuge and cemetery by 
the pristine Christians; and then to details of 
their customs and works in this asylum. Dr. M., 
as far as he has had an opportunity of examining, 
found no trace of any accumulation of tombs around 
those of martyrs: “The graves are distributed 
irregularly along the passages, and here and there 
one is marked with the supposed symbols of mar- 
tyrdom. The title of martyr does not occur ona 
tombstone (to the best of the author’s ee : ¢) 
before the persecution of Diocletian.” Aji e 
word cemetery, derived from the Greek xoui;?ypuor,' 
a sleeping-place, here for the first time applied to 
the tomb, he traces a sense of hope and immortality, 
the result of the new religion. ‘“ The number of 
graves contained in the catacombs is very great. 
In order to form a general estimate of them, we 
must remember that from the year 98 a.p. to some 
time after the year 400 (of both which periods con- 
sular dates have been found in the cemeteries); the 
whole Christian population of Rome was interred 
there. As this time includes nearly a century after 
the establishment of Christianity under Constan- 
tine, the numbers latterly must have been very con- 
siderable. A city peopled by more than a nition 
of inhabitants, so far Christianised as to give rise 
to a general complaint that the altars and temples 
of the gods were deserted, must have required 
cemeteries of no ordinary dimensions. The num- 
ber of Christians in the time of Decius has been 
estimated by historians at between forty and fifty 
thousand. Added to this, a horror of disturbing 
the graves already occupied would effectually pre- 
vent the custom, common in our own country, of 
employing the same ground for fresh interments 
after the lapse of a few years. This feeling of the 
sanctity of tombs was inherited from the heathen, 
and was often expressed in their epitaphs. An in- 
stance is subjoined, in an inscription evidently 
pagan, from the connexion between the infernal 
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regions and happiness. It was found inside the 


Aurelian gate : 
C. TULIUS. C. L. 
BARNAEUS 
OLLA - EJUS + SI + QUI 
OU VIOLARIT - AD 
INFEROS - NON RECIPIATUR. 

C. Tullius Barnaeus. If any one violate his urn, let him 
not be received into the infernal regions (that is, Ely- 
sium).” 

This reminds us of Shakspere’s epitaph in Strat- 
ford church: 
“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones,” 
“There is perhaps no trace of this feeling visible 
in the Christian collection of the Lapidarian Gallery 

(in the Vatican), though a superstitious awe on the 

subject is betrayed in some inscriptions found else- 

where ; as in the following, of uncertain date, copied 
from Aringhi. Tbe mention of Judas proves its 

Christian origin: 

MALE + PEREAT - INSEPYLTVS 
IACEAT + NON + RESYRGAT 
CVM + IVDA + PARTEM - HABEAT 
SI + QVIS - SEPVLCHRVM + HVYNC VIOLAVERIT. 


Ifany one violate this sepulechre, let him perish miser- 
ably lie unburied, and not arise, but have his lot with 
Judas.” 


“Some inscriptions appear to have been exe- 
cuted in part at the time of the purchase, and con- 
cluded after the burial of the occupant of the tomb. 
There is one of this character in the Lapidarian 
Gallery : 

HIC REQIECET 
SAMSO IN BISO 
MVM ET VCTORY 
SE VIVA VXOREIVS 
Here rests Samso in a bisomum, and Victoria his wife, 
she being alive.” 

This is rather a bull, but seems intended to mean 
that “ Samso, the husband of Victoria, not having 
provided himself with a tomb, was left to the care 
of his widow for birial. She then purchased a bi- 
somum, and having interred her husband, set up a 
stone to record that there rested Samso; adding in 
a bisomum, thus reserving a place for herself. After 
her death the inscription was completed; the in- 
sertion of the words herself being alive, shewing that, 
as a-‘respectable woman, she had, during her life- 
time provided for her burial. * * ° 

“In addition to the Christian cemeteries, there 
is another that seems to have been appropriated to 
the Hebrews; but whether as Jews or as Christian 
converts, is doubtful. It was discovered by Bosio, 
on the Via Portuense: he could find in it no signs 
of Christianity, and but one inscription, the word 

2YNAror 
‘Synagogue ;’ together with a lamp (of which a 
copy is annexed), having upon it a figure of the 


i 
J 


golden candlestick brought from Jerusalem by 
Titus: Munter has found two other figures of the 
same candlestick ; and Bosio says that they ‘were 





commonly employed by the Jews, and occasionally 
by Christians: he quotes the observation of Jose- 
ona, that the figure represented heaven, the seven 
lamps standing for the sun and six plants. Lamps 
of terra cotta are found abundantly in the cata- 
combs; they are generally marked with the cross, 
with the likenesses of Peter and Paul, or with some 
other Christian symbol. There is another of these 
golden candlesticks figured in Buonarotti, with the 
addition of this mark, which probably 

represents a horn for pouring in oil. 

Lastly, in a ms. collection lent to the 

author by a young Italian who had 

compiled it from the Jesuits’ College in Rome, 
there is an inscription, of which the annexed is a 
facsimile : 


EN@AAE KEI 
TAI SATCTINA 


Q Sahu 


Here lies Faustina. In peace. 
This curious epitaph, written ‘in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin,’ probably belonged to a Christian Jew- 
ess. ad bd ® 
* Besides the inscriptions written in Greek, we 

find some consisting of Latin words in Greek cha- 
tacters; as 

ANNOTC TPITINTA 

IN TAKE 

Annos triginta, in pace. 
The substitution of k for c soft is curious : the next 
is probably intended as an imitation of the same 
sound : 


VIDAUO IN PACHE 


Vidalio, in the peace of Christ. 
If the doctrines of Christianity are but sparingly 
expressed in these epitaphs, they are at least free 
from the Anacreontic language that characterises 
many pagan tablets, a curious specimen of which 
is given by Gruter: 
V-A-+N-* LvII 
D-™M 
TI+ CLAVDI - SECVNDI 
HIC - SECVM - HABET - OMNIA 
BALNEA + VINVM + VENVS 
CORRVMPVNT - CORPORA - 
NOSTRA - SED. VITAM FACIVNT 
B+V:V-> 
KARO CONTVBERNALI 
FEC MEROPE CAES 
ET SIBI ETSVISP: E- 


To the Divine Manes of Titus Claudius Secundus, who 
lived 57 Baa Here he enjoys every thing. Baths, 
wine, and love, ruin our constitutions; but—they make 
life what it is. Farewell: farewell. To her dear com- 
panion, Merope Caesarea has erected this. For them- 
selves and their descendants.” 

Dr. M. justly questions the fidelity and ridicules 
the folly of those apocryphal works which relate 
the sulleetaiee and conduct of the early church 
martyrs. Their unnatural and improbable cha- 
racter deprives them of all belief, and pretty clearly 
establishes them to be forgeries. For example, the 
author remarks : 

“ A condensed enumeration of tortures, varied 
only by the repartees of the sufferer, may for a few 
lines excite our horror; but when continued through 
many pages, imagination refuses to grant such 
powers of endurance to frail humanity. A dif- 
ficulty meets us at the outset: these ‘ Acts’ are 
given as an official report of the trials, entered in 
the Roman records, and privately obtained for the 
Christians by Sabastus, an archer on duty at the 
time. Yet their style betrays a Christian author; 
for they contain abundance of speeches attributed 
to the martyrs, related in Christian language. In- 
deed, the chief point of the narrative is made to lie 
in these a. generally highly figurative, and 
the mistakes of the pagans arising from a too li- 
teral interpretation of them. Happily for the reader, 





his attention is continually diverted from the mut. 
lation of the martyrs to their successful wit-com. 
bats with their judge. ‘ Rub him with salt,’ e. 
claims the governor. ‘ Salt me more, that I ma 
be incorruptible,’ replies Tavachus. When tauntej 
by Maximus with his blindness, he returns the 
reproach, and boasts of superior inward vision 
He professes to be armed from head to foot, clothe 
in divine panoply: Maximus, .who only sees hi; 
naked body one undistinguishable wound, is neces. 
sarily — by the assertion, and has recourse 
to fresh barbarities to maintain his credit. Last] 

Maximus dismisses him, pruviing to think over 
some fresh tortures for their next meeting, |) 
such narratives the language put into the moutly 
of the martyrs is not always to be justified op 
Christian principles. Nor should the degree of 
provocation received -by them be admitted as 
excuse; for they are represented as perfectly up. 
moved, capable of arguing with precision, and ap. 
noying their tormentors with well-directed sarcasm, 
Unsuitably enough occurs the following passage in 
the Acts of Boniface: ‘The holy martyr said to 
him, ‘ Be dumb, wretch; and open not thy mouth 
against my Lord Jesus Christ. O serpent of darkest 
mind, ancient of evil days, a curse upon thee.’ Jp 
the second hymn of the Peristephanon, St. Vincent 
is made to remind Datianus of the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrha, and to assure him of the certainty 
of his obtaining the same sulphuteous portion in 
the lowest hell.” 

We must offer some further observations on this 
subject before we leave this interesting work to the 
public, certain that it will, as it deserves, obtains 
place in every good book-collection throughout 
Christian England, or where English is read. 

‘‘ The earliest and principal metrical writer upon 
martyrdom is Aurelius Clemens Prudentius, a na- 
tive of Saragossa; a lawyer, and afterwards consul. 
He flourished in the middle and end of the fourth 
century : his work on the subject is intitled Periste- 
phanon, or ‘Concerning the Crowns:’ being a col- 
lection of fourteen hymns in honour of different 
martyrs. Of these, the hymn to Romanus, being 
the most finished, may be taken asa sample. The 
history of the sufferings of Romanus, a martyr of 
A.D. 803, in the Diocletian persecution, is a poem 
of 1140 lines. The speeches of the hero, though 
grandiloquent, and often out of place, contain much 
that is striking, and constitute a somewhat power. 
ful apology for Christianity. After the execution 
of the sentence— 

‘ Tundatur, inquit, tergum, crebris ictibus 
Plumboque cervix verberata extuberet ;’ 

the martyr, nothing overwhelmed by the hailstorm 
of the leaden scourges (pulsatus ill grandine), but 
retaining both sense and speech, addresses Ascle- 
piades in an oration of 270 lines, enumerating all 
the crimes attributed to the heathen deities. The 
judge, who had suffered him to proceed so far with- 
out interruption, roused at length by the oft-re- 
peated question, ‘ Would you have me worship such 
agod?’ attempts a reply: he argues that Rome had 
obtained her present glory under the patronage of 
Jupiter Stator; and that it would be ungrateful to 
leave the worship of the eternal gods who presided 
over the building of the city, for a novelty, just 
called into existence; and after a thousand con- 
sulates had rolled away, to embrace this new Chris- 
tian dogma. The flesh is now cut from the bones 
of Romanus, while he carries on a comparison be- 
tween the pains he endures and those attendant 
upon sickness. ‘The ungule tearing the sides,’ be 
observes, ‘ give no pang so sharp as those of pleu- 
risy; the red-hot plates are less scorching than the 
heat of fever; nor are my swelled and tortured 
limbs more painful than those of persons suffering 
from gout.’ His constancy is next put to the proot 
by fearful mutilations, after which he delivers a 
harangue on the cross and the plan of redemption; 
then adducing the command not to cast pearls be- 
fore swine, he professes his intention of remaining 
silent for the future. He adds, however, — 
the judge-will fix upon any child of seven years © 
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or under, he will himself to follow whatever 
that infant may declare to be the truth. Acting 
upon this suggestion, the president seizes an infant 
in the crowd, and after obtaining from it a confes- 
gion of Christianity, orders it to be scourged. In 
thisscene, the severity of the punishment, its effect 
the bystanders, the weeping executioners, 
but, mest of all, the inhuman conduct of the mother 
of the child, in reproving it for begging of her a 
cup of water, and referring it to a long list of Scrip- 
ture martyrs by way of consolation, have afforded 
Prudentius abundant scope for the horrible descrip- 
tions in which he delights : 
: at 
Sublime cy py "re 
Mox et remota veste virgis verberent, 
Tenerumque ductis ictibus tergum secent, 
Plus unde lactis, quam cruoris defluat. 
Impacta quotiens corpus attigerat salix, 
Tenui rubebant sanguine uda vimina 
Quem plaga flerat roscidis livoribus. 
° . * * 
At sola mater hisce lamentis caret, 
Soli sereno frons renidet gaudio.’ 
The child, though exhausted by loss of blood, re- 
vives and smiles; and during its decapitation, 
which soon, follows, the mother is employed in sing- 
ing the versicle, ‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord 
isthe death of his saints.’ The torturing of Ro- 
manus now proceeds with redoubled vigour; and 
after several miracles, only serving to provoke 
Asclepiades, and prolong the sufferings of the mar- 
tyr, he is despatched by strangling. The writers 
who flourished soon after the time of Constantine 
vied with one another in elaborating highly-co- 
loured descriptions of the horrors of martyrdom. 
Prudentius being the first of those who wrote in 
métre, we cannot. always say in poetry, brought out 
the whole subject with fresh embellishments, and 
was greatly admired by his contemporaries and 
uccessors. ° ° bs 
“To give the reader an idea of the signs formerly 
considered decisive of saintship and of martyrdom, 
it will be necessary to quote a few instances from 
the antiquarians of the three last centuries. The 
learned Benedictine, Mabillon, while engaged in 
turning over the papers in the Barberini library, 
met with some correspondence relative to a pseudo- 
saint supposed to have been discovered in Spain. 
Some well-meaning persons had there met with an 
ancient stone, inscribed with the letters ‘S. VIAR.” 
and concluded it to be the epitaph of a Saint Viar. 
Nothing daunted by the singularity of the name, 
or the total want of evidence in support of his 
sanctity, they boldly established his worship. But 
the zeal of his admirers, though it had conferred 
the honours of saintship, was unable to secure his 
immortality ; for, on their application to Urbanus 
for indulgences, the Roman antiquarians required 
some proof of his existence. The stone was there- 
fore forwarded to Rome, where it was immediately 
seen to be the fragment of an inscription to a 
PrefectuS* VIARum, or Curator of the Ways. 
We are apt to pity the condition of those who 
wasted their prayers and ‘praises on the imaginary 
Viar, but in what respect were they worse off than 
the supplicants at the altars even of St. Peter and 
St. Paul? A remarkable instance of carelessness 
in the manufacture of saints is mentioned by Ma- 
billon, as having occurred at Tolosa very shortly 
before he wrote. An inscription was found in the 
Roman catacombs, running thus: 
SVEIA . BYODIA . FILA . VROIT 
CASTAE , MATRI . RT . BENEMERENTI 
QVAE + VIXIT - ANNIS - LXX 
Upon the strength of this epitaph, raised by Julia 
Euodia to her chaste and well-deserving mother, 
containing no signs of Christianity, but rather the 
reverse, the bones found in that grave were esteem- 
ed holy, and were attributed to St. Julia Euodia, 
instead of her “chaste mother.” From the num- 
ber of Pagan tombstones applied to Christian pur- 
Poses in the later times of the emperors, we require 
Some specific evidence to assure us of the Christian 
origin of any tablet found in the catacombs. The 





romance of the eleven thousand virgins is said to| The animals here represented must have consi- 
owe its existence to the inscription, derably embarrassed the older writers : by them 
VRSVLA + ET + XI - MM - VY. Leo would have been invested with the honours of 
which was read, ‘ Ursula and eleven thousand vir- | martyrdom; and the means of his death assumed 
gins,’ instead of ‘ eleven virgin martyrs.’ ” to be the lions of the Coliseum. But the pig and 
The legend of St. Veronica furnishes a similar | cask, the ass and the dragon, must have puzzled 
instance. This saint was created out of the cus- all but writers like Gallonius, whose love of the 
tom, in the middle ages, of painting Christ’s coun- horrible would doubtless have invented unheard-of 
tenance on cloth—the words vera icon, inscribed to tortures to explain the symbols, and embodied 
vouch for its accuracy, being ultimately converted | them in engravings of fearful aspect. Besides the 
into the name of a woman, and the woman made | signs employed by the orthodox, there were others, 
out of the name, and the saint out of the woman, and | of Gnostic origin: some of these, by their glaring ° 
the whole story invented out of this simple fact! _| inconsistency with the pure spirit of Christianity, 
The symbolic evidences of martyrdom ascribed exemplify the doctrines condemned by the apostles, 
to articles and figures found in the catacombs are | 48 introduced by depraved teachers.” 
described and doubted by the author, whose whole | Among the epitaphs the annexed are worthy of 
essay on this subject and others of a similar kind | being quoted: 
are well deserving of attention for their research. | “ To Domnina, 


“ : A | My sweetest and most innocent wife, who lived sixteen 
The illustrating cuts are very curious. Ex. gr. | years and four months, and was married two years, four 
“The tomb of Dracontius exhibits a dragon; | months, and nine days: with whom I was not able to 


that of Onager an ass. The author has great plea- ps Ree ocoomnt of ny tomers re | es = neaee. 
sure in being able to contribute, to the small num-| j¢"" None clow so loved eech chan? (ove (such) as f felt 
. 7 t. None else so loved . 
ber of phonetics already published, the annexed,| Kalends rt ong oved each other.’ Buried on the ith 
from the Lapidarian Gallery. A fragment only | 
has been copied, the entire inscription being long. 
PONTIVS - LEO - S + EBIY 
ET PONTIA - M 
FECERVNT - Fl 


“The custom of adding an ejaculatory prayer was 
| derived from the pagans: the instance here given 
is copied from a heathen columbarium on the Es- 
quiline Hill: 
HIC RELICIAE PELOPIS 
a SIT TIBI TERRA LEVIS 
Here lie the remains of Pelops. May the earth be light 
upon thee.” 
The origin and progress of Christian arts leads 
us into a new and attractive branch of the subject: 
“The monopoly of taste by the heathen at first 
| prevented any successful attempt at originality on 
|the part of their opponents, to whom it only re- 
| mained to follow the correct models of polytheism 
—Pontius Leo, and Pontia Maxima his wife. The former | 1 . . o 
while living bought this tomb. aTheir sons set up this. | OF te strike out an inferior path for themselves. 
The version of the Ist Psalm by Paulinus, begin- 
ning 





Two well-known instances are those of Doliens and 

Porcella: the first is not decisive, as the cask oc- | 

casionally appears elsewhere : 
IVLIO FILIO PATER DOLIENS | 


* Beatus ille qui procul vitam suam 

Ab impiorum segregavit coetibus,’ 

evidently imitates the ode 

‘ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis,’ 

| of Horace; and the best description of a martyr’s 
fortitude by Prudentius falls short of the passage 
which it seems to copy, describing the just man 
unmoved amid the dissolution of a shattered world, 
whose fragments light upon his fearless head, It 
has been well remarked by Raoul Rochette; ‘that, 
of all the elements of paganism received as lawful 
by the professors of Christianity, sculpture, which 
had struck its roots most deeply in the old soil, 
was the least capable of being transplanted into the 
new. This fact cannot be better exemplified than 
by the bas-reliefs of the history ofigomah, where 
much is borrowed from heathen myths. In the 
=x specimen here copied from a sarcophagus now 
ge 7 “fo ae deposited in the Vatican library, the storm is per- 
_ —_!, ee aida eee siete |sonified by a Triton blowing throuzh a convoluted 


— Doliens the father,jto Julius his son— 
Dolium is the Latin for cask; Porcella signifies a 
little pig, as in the next : 


PORCELLA HIC DORMIT 
INP -QVIXITANN - IIIM + X 
D- XIII. 
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shell; and Iris, with floating scarf, hovering over 
the sail, indicates the tranquillity that followed 
the ejection of the prophet. The fish is copied 
from sculptures represeating Andromeda exposed 
to a sea-monster; a story which appears to have 
been invented long after the history of Jonah, and 
to have been founded upon it. The earliest wri- 
ter alluding to it is Apollodorus, who flourished 
about 115 years before Christ, and 750 after Jo- 
nah. The scene of both narrations lies at Joppa, 
designated by Jerome as ‘the port of the fugitive 
Jonab, and if I may add something from the fables 
of the poets, witness of Andromeda bound to a 
rock.’ It is remarkable that strong evidence of 
‘the existence of a sea-monster long remained at 
Joppa. Pomponius Mela tells us that ‘they still 
exhibit some huge bones of a marine animal, the 
plain traces of Andromeda’s preservation by Per- 
seus.’ Pliny describes Joppa as ‘placed upon a 
hill, with a projecting rock, on which they still 
‘shew the marks of Andromeda’s chains.’ Else- 
where he describes the bones of the monster which 
Scaurus brought to Rome from Joppa: the skele- 
ton measured forty feet in length, having a spine 
one foot and a half thick, and ribs larger than 
those of an elephant. There is also a tradition 
_awhich describes Jason as escaping, armed and un- 
hurt, from the mouth of a sea-monster. Such 


testimonies seem to imply a better foundation for 
the story than the fables of writers like Apollodo- 
rus. By the ancient church, the history of Jonah 
«vas viewed as a type of our Saviour’s death and 
resurrection, and was the most popular object of 
representation employed in the catacombs.” 





COSMOGONY: VESTIGES OF CREATION. 

Scriptural Evidences of Creation by Geological Dis- 
coveries. Pp. 295. Seeley, Burnside, & Seeley. 
Tue publication of the Vestiges of Creation seems 
to have quickened into life a half-executed pur- 
pose of the author, viz. to shew that the Bridgewater 
Treatises led to materialism, and that Dr. Buck. 
land had abandoned his attempt to reconcile geo- 
logy with the Mosaic Scripture. He has accord- 
dngly comprehended the aforesaid Vestiges in his 
volume, and, upon geological data, contends for the 
literal truth and accuracy of Genesis. We will not 
again disturb this controversy, but merely notice, 
in passing, that it has happened to the Vestiges of 
Creation to have its various errors in science pointed 
out separately by the greatest authorities in the 
sciences which the volume relies upon; but this 
has contributed much to its popularity, since it 
has only been criticised and corrected by piece- 
meal, and no one has taken up the whole of its 
arguments to expose and refute them. 

A second edition of the Sequel to the Vestiges 
(pp. 198: Churchill) has also just appeared. ‘The 
only novelty in which is a postscript, from which 
we copy the following extracts: 

“*Since the present edition was put through the 
press, it is announced that Lord Rosse has dis- 
covered the resolvability of the nebula in the sword 
of Orion, one of those on whose persistency in the 
cloud-like character under every power of the tele- 
scope, the speculations of Sir William Herschel as 
to the cosmogony were understood to rest. Of 
course, if this discovery be confirmed, the Herschel 
~speculations must be abandoned. It becomes im- 
portant to specify the precise extent to which such 
a change will affect the general views which I have 
endeavoured to lay before the public. Let the 
reader first peruse with attention the portion of 
this volume between pp. 5 and 25, and the fifth 
edition of the Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation, at pp. 25 and 29, and he will find that the 
seman of an abandonment of Herschel’s specu- 
ations was contemplated, as fraught with no seri- 
ous damage to the theory of an entire creation in 
the manner of natural law. In the latter volume, 
published in January of the present year, the fol- 
lowing sentence occurs in italic print: ‘We might, 
then, entirely dismiss the nebular theory, and still 
in the relations of the planets, and in the calcula- 





tions as to their oblate spheroidality, we should 
have overpowering proof that the cosmical arrange- 
ments were produced in the way of natural law’— 
the conclusion that God acted in this, and no other 
more arbitrary manner, in his authorship of nature, 
being the true and sole point which I aimed at 
establishing. The fact is, that Herschel and La- 
place performed their several parts in our cosmo- 
gony independently of each other, and the giving up 
of the British astronomer’s ideas about nebulous 
matter does not in the slightest degree affect the 
results attained by the French geometer. These 
rest on rigid calculations, which can never be gain- 
said. What he did was to prove there being more 
than four millions of millions of chances against 
one, that the uniform direction of the forty-three 
motions then ascertained amongst the planetary 
bodies was the result of oxe primitive cause, and to 
shew the ‘dynamical possibility’ of the solar sys- 
tem being evolved in its existing forms and ar- 
rangements by the ascertained laws of the universe. 
He afterwards took hold of Herschel’s speculations 
on nebulous matter, to point out the probable man- 
ner of this evolution; but the Herschelian hypo- 
thesis, though provisionally adjuvant, was not ab- 
solutely necessary to that of Laplace. The La- 
placian cosmogony takes us, independently, to a 
previous form of matter, different from the present : 
all that we lose by the abstraction of Herschel’s 
views is, that we see no longer in the sky any pre- 
sumable specimens of this former state of matter. 
Perhaps this is to state the case on its very lowest 
grounds. When we consider the indications afforded 
by the original crystalline floor of the earth, and 
the heat and expansion of its internal materials— 
when we look to the comets, the zodiacal light, and 
what are called the November meteors, we can 
hardly say that we are left by the Parsontown tele- 
scope in darkness as to the previous form of mat- 
ter. Still, for all the purposes in view, it is sufli- 
cient that we see the matter, whatever it was, put 
into its present form and arrangements in the man- 
ner of natural law; and so we unquestionably have 
seen it, first with our geometrical eyes, in the 
pages of Laplace, and secondly with our actual 
vision, on the experimental table of Plateau. So, 
for the meantime, let it rest.’ 

The writer then enters into a refutation of Dr. 
Whewell’s objections, and concludes: 

“So it appears to this learned person that there 
is the same reason to suppvse of two buildings of 
different sizes and grades of use, but similar archi- 
tecture, that the larger has grown out of the smaller, 
as there is to suppose of certain animals of differ- 
ent grades of organisation, but connected in gene- 
ral plan of structure, that the higher have grown 
out of the lower. He must regard this as a perfect 
analogy, and very decisive of the argument, or he 
would not have given it at such length. But what 
is the difference between the twothings? No less 
than this; that we never see one building grow out 
of another, or grow at all, in a natural sense, while 
we do see animals come into existence by natural 
growing, and, in their embryotic progress, pass 
through the forms of those beneath them in the 
scale; it being further known that the animals ap- 
peared on earth in a succession broadly conform- 
able to their grades in organisation. Such are the 
dialectics brought to the discussion of my views by 
one of the most conspicuous general students of 
science in England. Such are the powers which 
he has shewn to give the most simple apprehension 
to those views. After such an exposition, can it 
be reasonably maintained that the scientific mind 
of England—however creditably industrious, how- 
ever accurate in particulars—is prepared to give 
fair judgment upon any great generalisation ?” 





THE OTTOMAN LANGUAGE. 
Grammaire Raisonnée de la Langue Ottomane. Par 
J. W. Redhouse, Employé au Bureau des Inter- 
rrétes du Divan Impérial Ottoman. 8vo. Paris, 
Gide et Cie. 
Tue want of an Ottoman grammar composed on 





philological principles has been long felt by stu- 
dents of that language. That the different works 
of Hindoglou, Viguier, Major Boyd, David, aad 
Mininsky were inadequate was clear; but no new 
method had been adopted, as it has been in the pre- 
sent volume. Of the works above cited, that of 
Mininsky, in Latin, although the oldest, was still 
the best; and its author, who, at the age of forty, 
first began the study of Oriental languages, erred 
only in adopting the models of other languages, 
instead of striking out a path of his own, founded 
upon the genius of the tongue of which he was 
about to treat. 

The author of this Grammar was . encouraged 
to this second undertaking in the field of Turkish 
literature by the flattering reception met with by 
his first work, “A Dictionary of the Persian and 
Arabic Words used in the Ottoman Tongue, ex. 
plained in the Divanee or polished language, used 
by the higher orders of educated Turks, and more 
especially at the Porte or official departments of the 
capital.” This publication, though the production 
of a foreigner, was so elegant, luminous, and correct, 
that the Sultan ordered it to be printed at the im- 
perial press ; and one of the highest functionaries of 
the Porte and an elegant scholar complimented our 
author in his presence by referring the minister of 
a foreign state to him, in a disputed question of 
construction and interpretation, and said, “ Deman- 
dez a M. Redhouse, qui sait ma langue mieux que 
moi.’’? Being thus acknowledged as an authority 
among the Turks of high literary attainments, he 
did not shrink from offering the advantage of his 
eXperience to his own countrymen and Europe 
generally: to fulfil his object more perfectly, he 
resalved to write the grammar now before us in 
French, a language understood by linguists and 
modern philologists of all nations, and thus render- 
ing a work, the sale of which must necessarily, from 
the small number of students of this dialect, be 
limited, more extended, and the sphere of its use- 
fulness more enlarged. 

The rare appearance of books on the Eastern lan- 
guages rendered these few words of preface neces- 
sary with respect to the author and his subject; and 
it will be only necessary to add, that a continual 
and continuous study of this language since the age 
of fifteen, in the country, extending over near a 
quarter of a century, cannot but be a primdé facie 
recommendation of his labours. 

It is to afford to the Orientalist a more particular 
insight into the genius of this language, daily be- 
coming more useful from our increasing intercourse 
and commerce with the Levant, than has hitherto 
been attempted, that the author has devoted his 
pages. Preceding works of the kind appear to have 
had in view a representation of only such general 
rules as were common, or nearly so, to the whole 
tribe of dialects called Turkish; and, although 
not without their use, have consequently been in- 
adequate to the wants of the special student of the 
language, diplomatic, historic, poetical, and commer- 
cial of the Ottoman empire: it is on this account that 
we have fgllowed our author in the use of the word 
Ottoman in preference to Turkish, more properly 
applied to the semi-barbarous Tartar dialect ;—in 
short, the calling an Osmanli a“ Turk” isa reproach 
similar to that of BdpBapos among the Greeks; 
and a proverb asserts that a Turk cannot be a 
(civilised) man, “ Turk adam olmaz.” 

Arising from the same cause of specialty, the 
learned and the student will find notable differ- 
ences of views between the author and his forerun- 
ners, who appear, in most cases, to have followed 
each other implicitly. The very great similarity 
observable in those works may be traced to the 
little practical experience possessed by their au- 
thors, and to the evident desire they have, oF 
rather the first of their race had, to Latinise 
every thing—a system formerly in vogue, but 
now justly discarded from the grammars of mo- 
dern tongues in Europe; in fact, the Ottoman 
language does not possess one rule in common 
with the Latin. 
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Perhaps our author might have been more suc- 
cessful with a certain class of the public had he pro- 
fessed to “teach Turkish in a month, or in thirty 
Jessons ;” but such is not his object: he evidently 
writes for those worthy of appreciating his labours, 
without the dishonest desire to trick the unwary into 
the purchase of superficial trash. The chief beauty 
of the tongue treated of is the structure of the verb; 
irregular verbs, the great difficulty of all modern 





languages, are unknown; nor have the Osmanlis in 
borrowing from the Arabs changed the simple form 
of the Tartar tongue on which it is based, rejecting 
and avoiding the involved and endless irregulari- 
ties, masculine, feminine forms, and dual numbers, 
so frequent in the Arabic. The Ottoman tongue 
has but one conjugation, and, we may almost say, 
but one voice, as it were; the arrangement of 
which in a tabular and synoptic form by Mr. 





SYNOPTIC TABLE OF THE DERIVATION OF VE 





ACTIVE. 


Redhouse is not the least valuable portion of his 
work, enabling the student to see at a glance the 
whole structure of the verb without wading through 
innumerable pages. This form appears to have 
been borrowed by our author from the wapadelypara 
of the Greek verbs. Many of our readers we are 
confident will thank us for transferring it, with an 
English translation, to our page: 


RBS. 


PASSIVE. 








Primitive. 


Reflected. 


Reciprocal. Primitive. 


Reflected. Reciprocal. 





o- Ue 


Gol 


oe 


o-u - 
Gol 


o-U - 
Si te es 
(pow 


- 


See - 


o-¥ 


ee 
ee 


-- 


Simple . - to look. 


to look without exterior 
object (at oneself). 


to look at one ancther. | 


to be looked at. 


ito be the object for which 
| one looks (without ex- 


to be the object on ace! 
count of which we look 





terior object). at one another. 





o-u ‘c 
ao yt 
aes : 


AFFIRMATIVE 


Causative. . 
to make to look. 


o-vu Uv n= 
. as \) 
reo oma: 


to make to look without 
exterior object (at one- 


o-vu YU - 

cecy dtl 

e - 
sap) 


o-¥ o 


another. 
self). 


- 


| 
to make to look at one |! to cause to be looked at. |to be made to look (atito be made to look mu- 
| 





—— 


| v-o © = 
) Gol asl 
- ., : 


-- 


oneself ) without ex- 


: n tually at one another. 
terior object. 





ceelosl 


not to look. 


O- -U- O- -¥ - 


(ix elensh | 


not to look (at oneself) 
without exterior object. 


} U- + 


Gelels \ 


as 0s oe 
nay 
| 


- o 


not to look at one 
another. 





O- -U UH 


eles 


NEGATIVE. 


Causative . 
not to make to look. 





bw © » 
ce 
not to cause to look (Atinot to cause (or prevent)| 


oneself) without exte- 
rior object. 


- Ur -¥ - 
” ot a \as 
PO Ns Aas 4 GeleLail 


not to be looked at. 


Ur -¥ - 


-- 





jnot to be the object on'not to be the object on 
account of which one | account of which we 
looks (without ex- look at one another 
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Grleyatsly 


O- -¥ 


asi 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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persons to look at one | 


or be prevented 
another. 


looking. 


oO - 


not to be caused to look,| not to be caused to look ‘uot to be caused to look 
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| 
| terior object). mutually. 
| 
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| O- -¥ re - 
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from at oneself. at one another. 








On - we 
eelea'ly 


not to be able to look. 


Simple . « 


O- - - &- 
eeleasl 


not to be able to look] not to be able to look at | 
(at oneself) without | 
exterior object. 


| 
fe se st Wee © 
ceeleansl | ceoleal 


each other mutually. looked at. 


not to be able to be 


- hae gh Oe O- - t - 

fe peledlisl soletLesly 

° we ° 7 ° 
jnot to be able to be thenot to be able;to be the 
| object wherefore per- | cause on account of 
sons look. which we look at each 

other reciprocally. 





O- -e- 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


Causative. 


to look. 
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not to be able to make [not to be able to causeinot to be able to make 
to look (at oneself ) with- 
out exterior object. 
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oe - v am 
al . 


eee 
ae 


not to be able to 
persons look at each looked at. 


other. 
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make |not to be able to see the not to be able to make}, 
object wherefore per- to look at each other. 
sons look. 








Our author has, moreover, departed from the 
system usually adopted of giving an approximate 
value to the sounds of the Turkish character in 
italics; a method we have, from experience, every 
reason to disapprove ; for it is a matter of great 
difficulty for the student to avoid trusting to these 
translations, and bring himself to read the charac- 
ter (one of the chief difficulties in all Oriental lan- 
guages) ab initio. It may be argued in favour of 
this system, that as it has never been attempted 
or thought of in Greek, or the modern German, 
that it is unnecessary in the Oriental languages ; 
and though it may afford apparent facilities in the 
commencement, yet it is a great drawback in the 
end, inducing the student to pass over this impor- 
tant point, which he has cause to regret in the 
More advanced stages of his study. As a substi- 
tute, the legitimate vowel-points or haraket has 
been placed. The simple intercalation of a syl- 
lable before the termination forms the active and 
passive, reflected, reciprocal, causative inflections. 
Thus we see at a glance the simple root, the nu- 
merous transformations from active to passive, re- 

ected and reciprocal, from positive into negative 
and impossible, from simple into causal and even 

bly causal; and these alone undergo modifica- 


tions twice and thrice as extensive as those under- 
gone by the Arabic verbal root. In this synoptic 
display our author evinces his superior correctness 
over his predecessors. 

The endless nicety of temporal and modal modi- 
fication of the original idea, not one quarter of 
which is to be found in any other work, has been 
arranged in such a manner as to be at once com- 
plete and free from intricacy and confusion. But 
to proceed from the verb to the participle, which 
will be found the most curious part of speech in 
this language, one, the examination of which is 
well worth the trouble of any grammarian or lin- 
guist, even though not desirous of studying the 
Ottoman tongue; indeed, it may be pronounced 
the most perfect piece of idiomatic machinery 
possessed by any language. In fact, from al- 
ways having seen in the ordinary course of our 
study one participle named indifferently “ the pre- 
sent or active,’ and another “the perfect past or 
passive,’ we had never learned to distinguish be- 
tween the voice and the tense of the participle. 
But in the Ottoman we find an active present par- 
ticiple, an “active past,” and “an active future 
participle ;” nor is this all; the “active verb” has 








its “ passive,” and the “ passive verb”’ its “ active 


participles ;” and the use of these words is such, 
that no relative pronoun exists nor is required in 
the language. The whole of this most curious sab— 
ject is given by our author to the observation of 
the learned for the first time, and of itself would 
suffice to form a recommendation of his work te 
the notice of all linguists. His superiority over 
Viguier, many of whose theories are very faulty, 
consists in correcting the erroneous appellation 
of verb to many adjectives; as, for instance, im 


ive 
the word (° gs fitting, although Viguier has in soe 
far corrected the faults of his predecessors, whor 
U- cos 
call the adjective exisling (inventus), and ¢ 
J os ° ( ), eS = 
non-existing (non inventus), a verb, and translate 


eo 
‘4 
the adverb Js » not, by the French ne—pas. 


-- 


The work before us dispenses with the necessity, 
for those whose career or fancy may lead them to 
study the Ottoman language, to apply themselves 
to the Arabic and Persian, to learn the few rules: 
adopted thence, and needful to be known before Ot- 
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toman literature can be successfully studied. This 
difficulty is obviated by a complete collection of 
such rules of Arabic and Persian derivation and 
composition as are used in the Ottoman language, 
and modified according to the practice of that idiom, 
to be found in §§ 732-853; a plan suggested during 
the composition of the dictionary already alluded to, 
and which task alone could have rendered our author 
competent to the undertaking, or have suggested 
the idea of so important asimplification. The table 
at page 195 we earnestly recommend to the study 
of the learned modern philologist; and we regret 
most sincerely, that the length and the character 
deprive us of the pleasure of laying it before our 
readers, whom we must refer to the original. 

A very extensive collection of syntactical rules, 
not to be found in former publications, completes 
the grammar; to which is appended an analytical 
and synthetical examination ofa fine specimen of 
Ottoman composition, with references to each rule 
to which words and phrases are therein subjected, 
and which cannot fail greatly to facilitate the study 
and acquirement of the language. The piece thus 
chosen is the preface to the Atlas of Sultan Selim 
IIl., by Tacif Effendi; nor could a more judicious 
selection have been made. 

Another point on which our author has expa- 
tiated at length, § 158, is exphony ; which, though it 
have, strictly speaking, no place, grammatically, in 
European languages, constitutes at once the charac- 
teristic and beauty of the Ottoman spoken tongue. 
The reader will hereby learn, that the sound of no 
one letter is absolutely fixed; but being, in a man- 
ner, elastic, fits and glides into the other accom- 
panying vocals in such a manner as to avoid all 
harshness and hiatus; yet so fixed and determined 
by settled and practical rules of harmony, as not to 
be liable to abuse or confusion. This treatise on 
euphony, together with a far more complete and 
systematic exposition of the separate powers of the 
letters, and of the uses of the various orthographic 
signs, than is given in former publications on this 
subject, are so many additional claims of the work 
on the attention of the learned. In fact, there is 
no part of the whole subject on which our author, 
by an arrangement in accordance with the genius of 
the language, has not thrown a new light, for the 
correctness of which his lengthened and practical 
experience are the best guarantee. 

In concluding our remarks, it is but fair to give 
the due meed of praise to the printer, Monsieur Don- 
dey-Dupré, for the correctness of the typography; 
for it must be remembered, that while in other 
modern languages the omission of a dot is a venial 
error, and one scarcely observable, it changes in 


Oriental languages the whole sense: thus (.) is n, 
ce 4, and 4 th; i b, & p—a sufficient 
exemplification of how easily an error may occur, 
ors 3 w, f, and k, be interchanged. The 


whole errata are corrected in two sides appended to 
the work. 

That this work may aid our young attaches in 
their hitherto successful attempt to supersede the 
vicious system of dragomans, protected subjects of 
the Porte, and extend it to other nations, who con- 
tinue to employ them, and thus place our diplo- 
matic relations with Turkey on a better, a more 
respectable, and a more independent footing, must 
be the earnest wish of every Englishman. 





OUR PRESENT POPULAR LITERATURE. 
Tracts for the Improvement of our Popular Literature. 
No. I. J. Churchill. 

Tuts is a very small book indeed, about half pre- 
face, and a little more than half dramatic poem ; 
et it contains a good deal of pregnant matter, and 
is well worth being read by the literary and popular 
world. It is the production of Dr. R. Dick, of 
whose work on Diet and Regimen, physical, intel- 
ectual, and moral, the Literary Gazette spoke in 
terms of merited approbation, The view meant to 


be illustrated is, that religious inculcation was more 
generally adopted in pristine and pagan than in 
Christian literature, where it is confined to pro- 
fessedly sacred and devout works, whilst it is neg- 
lected or shunned by all the rest of other descrip- 
tions. The Greek drama is appealed to in evi- 
dence; and the author has constructed his example, 
“ Elijah the Tishbite,”* on a model to prove that 
a similar spirit may be shewn, and similar effects 
produced, in reference to Christianity and _ its 
tenets. With this composition, however, which 
would restore us to something akin to the ancient 
Mysteries, we shall not meddle; thinking the in- 
tent superior to the execution, and feeling that, at 
any rate, it is the rule of, and not an exception to, 
“the works of authors avowedly devout; and 
therefore does not help the writer’s main argument. 
But we turn to his dissertation on the morbid moral 
and physica] consequences which he alleges to be the 
result of much of our present popular literature; 
and though we do not implicitly assent to all the 
reasoning employed, we are bound to say that in 
the prevailing sound sense and critical acuteness of 
his remarks, there is a great deal to “give us 
pause” and instruct us. The subject is one of 
national interest, and it is curious to observe after 
his criticisms on Shakspere, Milton, Young, Cow- 
per, Wordsworth, &c., how he treats of that other 
predominating vehicle (next to poetry), the Novel : 

“ Novel-writings (he says), which form so large, 
380 conspicuous, so influential a portion of the lite. 
rature of the present day, require particular re- 
mark. In one of his works Sir Bulwer Lytton 
remarks, that the novel has not yet been duly 
understuod and appreciated; that it is, perhaps, 
the most important form of literary composition, 
and likely ultimately to supplant every other 
species of fiction. I shall not dispute that a well- 
conceived‘and well-executed novel is an excellent 
thing; yet it is idle to assert that the best written 
novel which the world has seen, or is likely to see, 
is, or can be, a match for any one of the famous 
poems.~ The world will hardly trouble itself with 
preserving works which cost their authors, as most 
novels do, but a few weeks or months of toil and 
thought. The world preserves permanently those 
works only which cost their authors a lifetime of 
thought, and often of suffering, or which, though 
executed in a shorter space, are the condensed fruit 
of years of study, passion, and feeling! But more; 
in examining the character, as regards incidents 
and sentiments, of the great poems and other works, 
which promise to be immortal, and the novels of 
our day, I find a wide and striking difference. 
Besides that the greater part of novels, not except- 
ing even the best of Sir Walter Scott’s, turn on 
events rather of romantic than of grand moral in- 
terest; they are filled with details, the perusal of 
which may amuse once, but rarely a second time. 
Mixed through novels, moreover, and connecting 
the more striking and elevated parts, large tracts 
of prosaic narrative intervene, which may interest 
the contemporaries of the writer, but not posterity. 
The three-volume size of the majority of novels is 
an arrangement more favourable to the purses of 
the living authors and publishers than to posthu- 
mous celebrity. The library of Fame is too small 
to allow so many of its shelves being occupied by 
tomes so needlessly large. The mere mechanical 
bulk of novels wars against their being read or 
preserved by posterity. Of natural objects it is es- 
sences or concentrated extracts that best and most 
conveniently preserve and that retain longest their 
fragrancy and value. So it is with literary pro- 
ductions. : ° There is something 
revolting, too, in being called upon to witness in 
works of mere fiction and entertainment a minute 
and elaborate anatomy of human nature’s most 
loathsome degenerations, and, under the pretence 
that it is to amend and correct, to be invited to en- 
dure a prolonged exhibition of the follies, degra- 





¢ atised from the 18th chapter of the First Book 
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dations, basenesses of our fellows! When Scrip- 
ture or high moralists expose, for an end that 
excuses the means, the vices of our race, we can 
support it. The occasion is painful, but it is algo 
grave and useful. It is different when an author 
who writes at once for his own amusement and that 
of the public, blends, in incongruous and unnatural 
connexion, the most humiliating and sobering views 
of his fellow-men, with efforts at mirth and jesting.” 

Our female novelists are next brought on the 
tapis, and the. author asserts : 

“There has scarcely ever been an instance of a 
woman really raising her charaeter or reputation 
by her writings. The part of an author, of a com- 
mentor on manners and vices, is not suited toa 
woman ; the attempt to eommand men’s opinions 
is at variance with a woman’s position and sex. 
The very fact of a woman thrusting her name and 
sentiments before the world, in the pages of a book, 
is a violation of the delicacy and beautiful silence 
which should attend her being. No woman, even 
the most successful in authorship, has added to her 
dignity by her writings. I shall venture to say 
that none has ever added to her happiness. We 
approach a female author with feelings of curiosity, 
seldom with those of esteem; we never leave her 
with those of love. The fact of a woman profess- 
ing herself an authoress implies that she has al- 
ready lost some of the most attractive attributes of 
her sex, or else ensures that loss. The same vanity 
which has already so signalised its power as to in- 
duce her to come before the public as a writer of 
books, in opposition to the natural -reserve of her 
character, maiatains and augments its influence. 
The man who writes books of any celebrity must 
lay his account with being prepared to support, 
more prominently than others, certain opinions, a 
certain character and conduct ; to be appealed to; 
to be able fo give a ‘reason of his faith.’ The same 
happens to the woman who writes. She is no more 
‘permitted to remain in that retiredness which be- 
comes and suits her. She is invited to dispute, to 
converse in a dogmatic tone; people are used to 
argue with her. In proportion, they cease to re- 
gard or feel for her asa woman. After an hour's 
recondite conversation with such a woman, even 
the man of letters turns for pleasure‘and repose to 
one of his own sex, or hastens to the side of some 
refined and timid female, in whom he can study a 
being with a nature different from his own: a being 
who makes no attempt to imitate his nature or to 
rival him in his own province.” 

We presume that much of this verdict will be 
disputed ; but it must also be acknowledged that 
there are some strong truths in it. But our author 
proceeds to advise: 

“If females do devote themselves to writing, and 
choose to appear as authors, let them select sub- 
jects which they can handle without injury to their 
own dignity and delicacy. Some of the sciences, 
as astronomy and botany, some branches of ethical 
philosophy, and of light literature, furnish suitable 
fields for female genius gracefully to tread in. But 
no female should ever be a novelist. In appearing 
as such, she must either proclaim herself acquainted 
with many gross. failings in our sex, and discredit- 
able artifices in her own, which will not add to her 
reputation ; or else, by declining these materials, 
will render her work spiritless, imperfect, and per- 
haps unnatural. The lady who portrays the steps 
which a libertine employs to weaken the virtue of 
his victim, almost inevitably awakens the suspicion 
that she paints more or less from experience, and 
has been exposed to the humiliating attempts which 
she describes. The lady who minutely and zest- 
fully relates the coquettish, heartless manceuvres 
of a flirt, or the cold and disgraceful ambition and 
the cunning arts with which women sometimes toil 
for wealthy or titled matches, besides being, in 
some degree, a traitor to the secrets of her sex, 
must in her delineation betray a knowledge 
feelings and influences which may raise-our opinion 
of the extensiveness of her acquaintance with the 
world, but will little dispose us to seek, in one £0 
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ynamiably intelligent, a companion or a wife. The 
lady who depicts the phenomena of jealousy, envy, 

ion, disappointed affection, &c. would, if pos- 
sessed of real dignity and sensibility, be poorly 
consoled by the plaudits which she may receive on 
account of the skill and brilliancy of her painting, 
if aware that the public gives her credit for having 
herself gone through the moral phases which her 

neil so vividly colours,” 

Generalising more, Dr. Dick adds: “ Our libra- 
ries abound, at present, with productions, frivolous, 
unfeelingly satirical, fitted to make men dissatis- 
fied with things they cannot mend; works which 
elaborately paint, and, from beginning to end, turn 

n characters, manners, and incidents foolish, 
farcical, idle, cruel, immoral; works in which, not 
with any views of humanity, but merely to heighten 
the colour and drama of description, not only are 
the vice and wretchedness which actually exist 
often unnecessarily introduced, but society is, 
moreover, made to appear more miserable and 
depraved than it is. It must be owned that, 
as regards moral tone, invention, the manifesta- 
tion of intellectual power, literary taste, and execu- 
tion, a great reform is required in our present 
writers of fiction and in our pictorial artists.” 

The author denounces the romantic novel, with 
its scenes commonly laid in the haunts of vice, and 
its heroes felons or fiends; for “in these imagi- 
nary and exaggerated personages we are taught 
to loathe and t our species; and though 
such concentrated creations of vice and crime are 
not to be found genuine in nature, any more than 
the prepared poisons of the chemists are, still harsh 
views of our fellow-men are apt to grow upon us 
from frequent contemplation of even these unfair 
delineations; and it is fortunate if our sentiments 
of virtue and humanity are not weakened by our 
being accustomed to exhibitions of such extremes 
of vice, and by our having the lives and actions of 
criminals pertinaciously served up to us by way of 
fiction and entertainment !”’ 

Fashionable novels next come in for their share 
of reproach : “In all points of view, both as re- 
gards the subject and the author, the fashionable 
novel gives rise to the most melancholy and humi- 
lating reflections. Fashionable life is represented, 
or perhaps misrepresented, by the writers in ques- 
tion, as full of insincerity, jealousy, detraction, self- 
ishness, meanness; as an artificial, feverish state, 
where innocence, artlessness, repose, affection, hu- 
manity, happiness, are nearly unknown. But how 
happens it that-the public attention, in works pur- 

rting to amuse it, is constantly solicited to end- 

ly repeated delineations of these social scenes, 
if so nauseating and unprofitable? This is the 
stranger, since one or two of the most hackneyed 
of these novelists are known long to have courted 
that very society they affect to decry, and there- 
fore it must be a motive of spleen or disappoint- 
ment which gives such pungency to their philippics. 
People do not recur perpetually to what they really 
hate and despise. * * +|%** I must here 
express it as my strong and long-formed opinion, 
that from the manner in which some of the most 
eminent novelists of the day describe, dilate on, 
and perpetually recur to certain eubjects and cha- 
racters, they are chargeable with suggesting the 
very foibles, immoralities, and crimes which they 
profess endlessly to condemn, and with being the 
chief and most culpable fomentors of some of the 
most unamiable, loathsome, and criminal disorders 
of society. A right-hearted man would consider 
beggary and obscurity as enviable, rather than to 
have escaped from these by writing not a few of 
the novels now popular in this metropolis and 
empire,” 

e will not, beyond-one more quotation, pursue 
the farther range into, and reproof of, the vulgar 
and buffoon class of literary fiction; nor the objec- 
tions to painful and horrifying or dubious (‘idle 
farce and folly’*) productions of the pencil which 
often them. “‘The- engraving,” says 
Dr. D., “is as painful to contemplate as the page 





is to peruse. Then the drawing of these illustra- 
tive prints of our novels and periodicals is gene- 
rally false and wretched, so that were a future age 
to judge from them of that branch of art in our 
day, it would pronounce it to have been despicable, 
and the taste of the public which tolerated such 
design and such execution to have been, in the 
last degree, coarse, sanguinary, and degraded !” 

In our opinion it will be well to ponder on many 
of the sentiments and opinions here expressed, 
though conveyed in a publication of only homeo- 
pathic dimensions—wisdom is no longer consigned 
to quartos and folios. 








COLONEL J. A. KING’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
(Third notice: conclusion.] 


Arter Col. King’s account of the natives already 
quoted, the next tribe especially mentioned is 

The Mattacas.—‘‘ Near San Francisco was a tribe 
of Indians, known as the Mattacas. They often 
visited us in small numbers, and I occasionally 
amused myself by going into their camp, and study- 
ing their habits and customs, which afforded a 
strong contrast to those of my friends the Chiri- 
viones. The one was cleanly, almost to religious 
scrupulosity; the other in the opposite extreme. 
This tribe, unlike any other race of men, had a 
man for their deity; and this is always the oldest 
member of the tribe. But in order that their deity 
shall not become common-place, and lose the de- 
votional respect that is due to his character as a 
god, he is required by their tenets to absent him- 
self from his tribe, and become a recluse, never 
appearing to them, except at certain stipulated 
periods. In case of his non- appearance at the ap- 
pointed time, he is accounted dead, and the next 
oldest takes his place. I was present at one of 
these periodical visitations, when the deity no 
sooner appeared, than all present fell upon their 
faces in the most abject humility. He remained 
among them one or two days, giving counsel, and 
inquiring about their necessities, aud again disap- 
peared. Their mode of courtship and marriage is 
brief and singular, yet differing but little from the 
manner of some of our North American tribes. 
Thus, whenever a Mattaca becomes touched with 
the tender flame, he takes some convenient mode 
of signifying the same to his ‘object;’ but the 
method of ‘ popping the question’ is by placing 
before her door at night a bundle of sticks. If the 
sticks are taken and burned, he is accepted, and 
the marriage ceremony is over; he has nothing 
more to do but take his wife. If, however, he 
finds the bundle of sticks lying in the morning 
where he placed them at night, he takes his fuel, 
and goes in search of another Du!cinea. Their 
treatment of the sick, in certain cases, is indeed 
anything but Christian; for whenever one of their 
people is taken with small-pox, he is placed in the 
centre of a circular yard, made with pickets for the 
occasion, supplied with food and drink, and left to 
his fate. If he recovers, well; if not, he is never 
sought for by man, woman, or child; so complete 
is their dread of the disease. The Mattacas are a 
wandering and indolent race.” 

The Orans.—“ As I left the town, I turned back 
from a small eminence to take one farewell look, 
and was struck with admiration at the magni- 
ficence of the scene before me. Almost every 
house in the town has its orange-garden; some 
containing ten, twenty, and even fifty trees. The 
fruit was just ripe; and, from the position which 
I then occupied, the whole town seemed buried in 
one perfect mantle of green and gold, waving and 
flashing in the sunbeams. ‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘how 
inviting, how lovely is nature, when unperverted 
by the dark and fearful influences of human pas- 
sion! Here is a country fitted for man’s enjoy- 
ment, comparable even with the Eden of creation ; 
yet all is lost, all is absorbed in the hideous vortex 
of civil war.’ The people of Oran are remarkably 
small in stature. Indeed, I do not think that I 





ever saw a native of that province exceeding four 


feet in height. The face of the country is low 
and level, and the climate excessively hot ; by 
which, during summer, the inhabitants are mostly 
confined to their houses or orange-groves after 
about seven o’clock in the morning; and to this 
cause is attributed the Lilliputian size of the 
people. Sugar-cane grows abundantly, and fur- 
nishes the staple product of this region.” 

Returning from the interior to the Rio Plata, 
the annexed note will conclude our réview ; though 
we traverse the region on our way to the end. 

“‘The words ‘Buenos Ayres,’ which, literally 
translated, signify ‘ good airs,’ or, as we would say 
in English, wholesome atmosphere, form, perhaps, as 
appropriate and significant an appellation as could 
have been given to that part of the country lying 
on the Rio de la Plata. The atmosphere of the 
country is generally perfectly free from all mias- 
matic quality, and is so pure that dead flesh of all 
kinds, when left in the sun, invariably dries up 
instead of putrefying. In this manner jerked beef 
is prepared for exportation; the beef being first 
tut into slices, and then hung (without salt) upona 
line exposed to the hot rays of the sun; the juices 
are evaporated, and the solid left as perfectly 
sweet and wholesome as when prepared in the 
usual way of smoking. I have seen the bodies of 
men slain in battle, as also those of horses, so pre- 
served when left exposed upon the ground, each 
presenting a hard, dry, and shrunken mass, appa- 
rently as imperishable as the embalmed bodics of 
Egypt. During our campaigns, it was a very com- 
mon thing for officers and men to make what was 
called bottes de petre, a kind of boot made from the 
skin drawn from the leg of a young horse. This 
was manufactured by alternate drying and rub- 
bing between the hands, until the texture became 
soft, pliable, and dry, and without any process of 
tanning or other means of preservation, when 
ready for use, it was worn under the pantaloons, 
the lower aperture being sewed up, leaving only 
room sufficient for the toes to pass through and 
rest in the stirrup. It was often the case, how- 
ever, that we had no other covering than this for 
our limbs; and on our marches through the long 
harsh grass of the pampas it was perhaps the best 
covering that could be used. This grass often grows 
to the height of eight feet, so as almost to conceal 
both horse and rider, and it is frequently so heavy 
as to present a serious obstacle to one’s progress. 
During the dry season, many parts of these broad 
plains change their aspect entirely ; the long grass 
becomes wilted, and with tic .catinuance of scorch- 
ing heat, so dried and friatle, as to be driven 
into dust by the winds ; the earth is thus laid bare, 
and, as if suffering with thirst, opens a thousand 
mouths for water. By the contraction of soil, occa- 
sioned by heat and evaporation, it is broken into 
long, deep crevices, wide enough to receive the leg 
ofa horse; and from these crevices many a good 
steed has been lifted with a broken limb. Many 
of the various provinces are peculiar for their na- 
tural products. Cordova, for instance, is famous 
for its wool, which is of heavy fleece, fine texture, 
and free from burrs. This province also supplies 
for exportation immense quantities of goat-skins. 
Tucuman is celebrated for its extensive tanneries, 
owing to the convenience of certain barks that are 
used in the process of tanning, and which grow 
abundantly in the province. 

“‘ The uppér or northern part of the province of 
Salta, near Tarija, is employed in the culture of 
sugar-cane and the manufacture of sugar; at the 
towns of Ledesma and San Pedro are extensive 
sugar factories. Here the climate is excessively 
hot, owing partly to its latitude, and partly to the 
fact that the country, for some distance, lies be- 
tween ranges of mountains on three sides, forming 
a piece of flat territory of a triangular shape. In 
this territory lies Oran, of which I have before 
spoken as peculiar for the diminitive stature of its 
people, and it is in this region that the immense 
wens, of which I have before spoken, abound. 





The southern and more mountainous region of the 
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same province furnishes the skins of the chinchilla; 
while the adjoining and more southern province 
of Santiago, being flat and interspersed with lakes 
and rivers, affords in abundance the valuable fur of 
the nutria, so highly esteemed in the manufacture 
ofhats. The province of Rioja is little more than 
a mass of mountains, and is mostly peculiar for 
the silver-mines with which it abounds. The pro- 
vince of Catamarca, while it affords at present no 
peculiar staple, is as well adapted in soil and cli- 
mate to the growth of cotton as any portion of the 
world; but in consequence of its remoteness from 
the seaboard, and the imperfect means of trans- 
portation, its resources are, in that respect, at pre- 
sent unavailable. The herb oregano, or wild mar- 
joram, grows in several of the provinces, particu- 
larly in the eastern, and in Paraguay. It is from 
this plant, which grows profusely on the western 
territory of North Amerjca, that the name Oregon 
is derived. Salt springs and lakes are found in 
many parts of the country. In the provinces of 
Salta and Tucuman the salt is manufactured into 
large cakes, measuring about three feet square 
and eight inches thick ; two of these cakes, slung 
one upon each side, make a back-load for a mule; 
and in that way they are carried to various parts 
of the country. The farmers make use of them to 
entice and domesticate cattle ; but instead of giving 
them ground salt, as our farmers do, two or three 
of these cakes are placed upon the ground in their 
corals, the animals approaching and licking them 
at their pleasure. 

“The country people of the interior generally 
live in the rudest manner. The luxury of a bed, 
or even a cot, is seldom known to them, their 
couches being generally made of hides spread 
upon the floor. Every farmer’s house has its coral, 
into which his cattle are driven and shut up for a 
short time every morning, for the purpose of do- 
mesticating them; at other times they are permit- 
ted to range at large, and scek their own subsis- 
tence. A farmer’s wealth is estimated by the 
number of heads of cattle that he owns, and he 
who has less than about three hundred is accoun- 
ted a poor man; some of them claim proprietor- 
ship over even sixty thousand, including horses, 
sheep, &c., the value of which varies according to 
circumstances, the following being about the maxi- 
mum and minimum rates; viz. for an ox, from 
two to eight dollars; a horse, from three to twelve 
dollars ; a sheep, from one shilling to four shil- 
lings ; and for a goat, from three to seven shillings. 
The hospitality of the country people is unbound- 
ed; whether in health or in sickness, the traveller 
is always welcome to their houses and boards, and 
they would as. soon think of charging for a cup of 
water, as for a meal of victuals or a night’s lodg- 
ing. Even among the poorest, the custom of 
presenting maté to a stranger or a visitor is as 
common as with the rich. Maté is a kind of na- 
tional beverage, and takes the place not only of 
tea, but also of stronger drinks; and so tempe- 
rate are the people, that I can almost say I never 
saw a native of the country intoxicated. * * # 

“In a former part of this work, I mentioned 
hastily the circumstance of the Chirivione Indians 
making and using the beverage called Chichi. 
Their method of brewing the liquor was by roast- 
ing the maize, moistening it with water, and then 
exposing it to the heat of the sun, by which fer- 
mentation was produced. The country people of 
Tarija, through whose hamlets we passed, used 
the same beverage, manufactured, however, in a 
very different manner, Like the Chiriviones, they 
first roasted the corn; but civilisation, or chance, 
or something else, had taught them that the pro- 
cess of fermentation might be accelerated by arti- 
ficial means, to wit, by breaking the corn into 
small particles, and mixing it with a fluid whose 
chemical properties would hasten the desired re- 
sult. To attain this end, the shells of two 
gourds were brought into requisition; the first was 
filled with the roasted corn, the other we will sup- 
pose empty; amd the process of muchiando com- 





mences as follows :—The women of the house from 
time to time take from the first gourd a few grains 
of the corn, and put them in their mouths; these 
are § hed, and hed, and munched’ be- 
tween the teeth until the whole are reduced toa 
soft mixture of corn and saliva, which is then void- 
ed into the other gourd, and thus the process is 
repeated at the convenience of the operators, un- 
til the receptacle is filled with a pulpy mass. It is 
then set aside, and fermentation rapidly ensues; 
after which, water is added in sufficient quantities 
and well incorporated; the ingredients are then 
allowed to settle, the scum is taken off, and the 
beverage is ready for use. It is perhaps needless 
to say, that when made acquainted with the pro- 
cess of brewing, strangers generally decline using 
the liquor; but those who have used it without 
this knowledge have pronounced it excellent. 
The market-place of Buenos Ayres (and indeed of 
all the towns of the republic) is made the centre of 
all public rejoicings, public executions, and popu- 
lar gatherings. It was in the market-place that 
Rosas hung up the bodies of many of his victims, 
sometimes decorating them in mockery with ri- 
bands of the Unitarian colour (blue), on which 
were inscribed the revolting words, ‘ Beef with the 
hide.’ It was not my object, however, to revert in 
this place to such scenes ; I intended only to speak 
of the market-place as such, but with the very 
name arose reminiscences which my pen in- 
advertently caught hold of and recorded. The 
market of Buencs Ayres is well stocked with fresh 
provisions of almost every kind, and is managed 
by most salutary regulations. Game of various 
kinds is abundant, and you will see daily, wild- 
ducks and partridges in piles five or six feet high, 
and for sale at twenty-five cents per dozen. The 
finest beef is sold at from twenty-five to forty 
cents the aroba, 25lbs. Fish of various kinds is 
abundant, none of which is permitted to be sold 
after six or eight hours from the time tltey are 
caught. They are never allowed to grow sickly 
by being kept in cars, and the stock left on hand 
at the close of market hours is wheeled back to 
the river, and, dead or alive, thrown again into the 
water. The many natural resources of comfort 
and wealth to be found in the Argentine country 
render it a desirable place of residence. Its 
charming climate, its numerous rivers, its fer- 
tility of soil and natural fruits, its myriads of wild 
cattle and horses, its mineral products, and its 
convenient position in reference to the two great 
oceans of the world, give it advantages which, 
under a well regulated government that would lay 
open instead of chaining up its resources, cannot, 
perhaps, be surpassed by any country in the 
world.” 








MR. TOWNSEND'S LIVES OF ENGLISH JUDGES. 
{Second notice: conclusion.] 


Or Lord Avanley the annexed particulars may be 
read with amusement. 

“Early in his professional career he received 
the compliment of being elected recorder of Mac- 
clesfield, in the room of Mr. Sergeant Davenport. 
In 1776 he was appointed, with Mr. Justice Bar-~ 
rington, to preside over one division of the old 
South Wales circuit, an office of some emolument 
and honour, and no fatigue. The. civil business 
was necessarily slight from the smallness of the 
counties, comprising a rural population and insig- 
nificant amount of traffic; and as to his criminal 
labours, the most painful part of judicial duty, the 
extent of these was best explained by ajocular ser- 
geant, who went that barren round, and when asked 
if he expected much business on the circuit, replied 
off-hand, ‘ Very little, as far as I collect. We read 
of three or four murders in the calendar, but I un- 
derstand the parties have met and have made it 
up; they are all compromised.’ One of the South 
Wales judges, Mr. Hardinge, more prone to rheto- 
rical effusions than Mr. Arden, was accustomed to 
vary his addresses to the grand juries in the fol- 





lowing manner: at Brecon he would say, ‘ Where 
gentlemen, is my calendar? Itis not in my hand. 
It is a perfect blank. There is not one prisoner 
for trial.’ When he got to Cardiff he would add, 
‘I cannot forbear to admire the eloquence of the 
gaoler and of his calendar. There I perceive three 
little words, never to be surpassed by Demosthenes 
himself, ‘ None for trial.’ May those brilliant words 
record and perpetuate the honour of this county for 
ages to come!’ Arrived at the last circuit town, 
Presteigne, the learned orator would thus ring a 
triple bob major over the paucity of crime: ‘1 pass 
over the calendar with its pilfered watch, the single 
and petty offence brought before us, just as if no 
calendar had been putinto my hand. We come to 
deliver, as it is called, an empty gaol.’ The in. 
crease of a manufacturing population has tended 
to destroy this Arcadian simplicity; but in North 
Wales the same absence of felons is happily not 
infrequent. When Lord Lyndhurst, then Chief 
Baron, first visited Dolgelly, he expressed his sur. 
prise to the high sheriff that there should not be a 
single prisoner for trial. That worthy official seem. 
ed afraid that his lordship might be offended at such 
a state of things, and answered, with much concern 
for the honour of Merionethshire, ‘I can assure you, 
my lord, the whole county has been in pursuit of a 
sheep-stealer!’ On another circuit, one of the 
puisné barons, who, like the subject of our memoir, 
was not disinclined to blend judicial gravity with 
wit, found in the assize town of Flintshire only one 
prisoner, charged with simple larceny, and is re- 
ported to have thus pithily barangued the grand 
jury, whose full number was complete: ‘ Well, gen- 
tlemen, four-and-twenty of us to one poor duck!’ 
But we are wandering too far into the Welsh 
marches. Revenons 4 nos moutons. 

“The license which Mr. Arden could afford to 
take in his little domestic forum, and a natural 
vivacity of temperament, sometimes betrayed him 
into escapades of rather too lively a character for 
the demure presence of the Court of Chancery, 
On one occasion, disputing with his boon com- 
panion, Mr. Graham, about the age of a woman 
stated in an affidavit to be forty-five, but whose 
age Mr. Arden had reason to suspect was consider- 
ably more, he shocked the serenity of the court by 
exclaiming, in the warmth of his argument, ‘I'll 
lay you a bottle of wine;’ and was only called toa 
sense of his indiscretion by the indignant look of 
Lord Thurlow. His instant apology, ‘I beg your 
lordship’s pardon, I really forgot where 1 was, 
could not pacify the offended fanctionary, who, 
being no friend to Mr. Arden, growled forth, ‘You 
thought you were in your own court | presume!’ 
Notwithstanding the enmity of the chancellor, he 
grew steadily into estimation with the public, and 
acquired a sufficient amount of professional busi- 
ness to extort, under Pitt’s patronage, the grant of 
a silk gown in 1780. The rank of king’s counsel 
was not at that period lavished with indiscriminate 
profusion, nor did the head of the profession think 
it compatible with his dignity, as related of a mo- 
dern chancellor, to issue promissory notes to as- 
piring young barristers of ‘silk payable at sight. 
We should not be sorry to see the old jealousy 
revived, and the former practice adhered to.” 

When Attorney-General he was much badgered 
in the House of Commons, but ‘* the raillery of op- 
position was not confined to prose. With the poi- 
soned arrows of the ‘ Rolliad’ they waged a vindictive 
warfare. They celebrate the wonderful epoch— 

‘When Wilkes to loyalty makes bold pretence, 
Arden to law, the Cabinet to sense; 
When lawyers argue from the Holy Writ, 
And Hill would vie with Sheridan in wit!’ 
and observe that the gallery clock will supply cheer- 
trap tricks to Pitt — 
‘ And strange to tell! in Nature’s spite provoke 
Hot Arden once to blunder on a joke; 
adding the following sarcastic note : — 

“*The miracle of a jest from Mr. Arden hap- 
pened on the occasion of some resolutions having 
passed between the bours of six and seven in the 
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morning; for which reason the Attorney-General 
facetiously contended that they were entitled to flo 
respect, ‘as the house was then at sixes and sevens.’ 
Any approximation to wit in debate being perfectly 
unusual with this gentleman, however entertaining 
his friends may think him in private, our author 
very properly distinguishes this memorable attempt 
by the same kind of admiration with which poets 
commonly mention some great prodigy—as, for 
instance, of a cow speaking,— 

———_——— pecudesque locute 

Infandum ! 
We hope none of our readers will attribute to us the 
most distant intention of any invidious comparison.’ 
An affectation of contempt is very evident in 
these and similar sallies of opposition. Had Mr. 
Arden’s talents for debate been felt less keenly, we 
should have heard no complaints of his forensic 
failures, and no gibes on his dulness. But the 
personal appearance of the obnoxious Attorney 
afforded a fairer scope for ridicule than his want 
oflaw. It was thought that to cite the verse of 
Martial — 

‘Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum ;’ 
to jeer in false antithesis — 

‘On the great lawyer with the little nose ;’ 
to repeat — 

‘That Arden’s law and nose alike were lost ;’ 
and comment on his ugliness in a probationary ode, 
taunting him as 

‘ The tallest, fittest man, to go before the king,’ 


might wound the sensitiveness of his self-love even 
more than insults on his understanding, for he must 
be conscious of far greater deficiency in the one 
than in the other. But his good sense and good 
humour disarmed such topics of their sting. He 
had shewn his utter want of personal vanity in a 
discussion on sending commissioners to treat with 
America, His name having been generally ap- 
proved of as one of these commissioners, he laughed 
away the proposal, expressing his wonder how it 
could have occurred to any one that he could go on 
acourting voyage to America, and playing with the 
idea of such a plain fellow as himself being ap- 
pointed to make love to such atermagant. ‘ Sure- 
ly, he remarked, ‘if Great Britain wished to suc- 
ceed, she would select a man of more gallantry 
and better appearance than himself to be the 
wooer.’ Fortunate for the peace of the unpopular 
politician was this manly disregard of personal dis- 
advantages. Had he winced beneath the raillery 
of the opposition benches, his seat in the house 
would have been one perpetual blister, so prompt 
and witty was their malice, and so many points 
were there for animadversion in his appearance. 
By one cotemporary he is described to have been 
‘a singularly ugly little man, with a confused dis- 
traught manner, having a sort of broken nose, and 
goggle eyes that squinted,’” 

Of Sir Vicary Gibbs (alias Sir Vinegar Gibbs, or 
as poor Queen Caroline called him, Sir Gibbery 
Vix), we read : 

“Of that useful qualification for a Nisi Prius 
leader, afund of humour, he was wholly destitute. 
He had the honest Johnsonian dislike of a pun; 
had never in his keeping a first or subsequent edi- 
tion of Joe Miller; and could as soon have led off 
at an assize-ball with the daughters of the grand 
Jury, as iave moved the muscles of the petty jury 
by quips and cranks and wreathed smiles. The 
grave Attorney-General capered in sad fashion 
when he tried to be jocular, as the following in- 
stance will shew. ‘A clergyman who was refused 
a license to a lectureship by his diocesan because 
he had preached against infant baptism, applied to 
the King’s Bench for a mandamus, and filed affi- 
davits, that such was the effect of his sermon upon 
others, that they immediately had children baptised 
in whose case the ceremony had been omitted. 
This denial reminded him, the Attorney-General, 
of a nurse, who, in cutting some bread and butter 
for a child, happened to let the bread fall, and ex- 
claimed in a pet, ‘rot the loaf;’ the child reported 





the exclamation to her mother, when the nurse not 
only denied that she had used these words, but de- 
clared herself to have said ‘ bless the bread!’ The 
following instance of satirical pleasantry, in his 
argument on the Banbury Peerage case, is some- 
what more successful: ‘ Instances have been ad- 
duced of these extraordinary births, but none have 
been cited in which a man of eighty-two, having 
begotten a son, had concealed the birth of such son. 
Would not he seek publication rather than conceal- 
ment? Besides, at the birth of children in fami- 
lies of distinction, it is generally an object of much 
anxiety to have the event authenticated. Some 
registry is made of it. None has been found here 
after the most diligent search. If the register is 
lost, the date may always be supplied by the ban- 
quets and festivities with which it is contempo- 
raneous. Why, the whole county would have re- 
sounded with the ringing of bells; you would have 
had processions of old men on the anniversary of 
such a prodigy! It would have excited as much 
surprise as if a mule had been brought to bed. It 
reminds me of the lines of Juvenal : 

‘Egregium sanctumque! virum si cerno, bimembri 

Hoc monstrum puero, vel mirandis sub aratro 

Piscibus inventis, et foetee comparo mulz.’—Sat. xiii. 65. 
Though denied the faculty of facetiousness, Gibbs 
could wield with the fatal skill of a literary Teucer 
the poisoned arrows of sarcasm and contempt. He 
led an action against the underwriters for total loss 
with benefit of salvage ; a large rat-hole, it appeared 
in evidence, had been discovered under the star- 
board bow. Upon this Erskine told a story of a 
bill of chancery filed to discover the cause of a 
ship’s unseaworthiness. The equity draftsman 
who drew it had propounded these questions: 
‘And that the said defendant may answer and set 
forth what number of rats were in the said ship, 
and whether they might not have eat holes in her 
timbers, and, if not, why not? and whether all, or 
any, or which of the said rats had tails, or, if not, 
why not? It was thus his friend Mr. Cooper had 
exercised his wit in ridiculing the desultory plead- 
ings of courts of equity. But the rat in question 
was so malicious an animal that it waited till the 
moment the ship got to sea, and then said to itself, 
Now I have you, now I'll do for you; and so 
gnawed away the bottom.’ Mr. Gibbs had covered 
his face with his hands as if in disgust at so much 
silliness in a heavy insurance case, and observed, 
in reply, in his most freezing tones: ‘Out of re- 
gard to my learned friend, I pass over in silence 
those inane puerilities, which are too absurd for 
even ridicule to smile at!’ The jurors could scarcely 
dare to laugh after this. A favourable specimen 
of the facility and virulence with which Gibbs could 
give what Judge Jefferies used to call ‘a lick with 
the rough side of his tongue,’ is presented in the 
trial of Dubost v. Beresford. The plaintiff's case 
was shortly this. He came to ask damages for a 
violent demolition of property. He was a French 
artist, and had formed an exhibition in Pall Mall, 
and shewed, among other paintings, one from the 
old Arabian tale of Beauty and the Beast. The 
Rev. Mr. Beresford, described as a reverend Van- 
dal, and son of the Archbishop of Tuam, cut the 
picture in pieces. The plaintiff valued it at a thou- 
sand guineas. ‘The functions of the defendant,’ 
said Mr. Jekyll, ‘should have taught him other 
conduct: Tantene animis ccelestibus ire!’ The At- 
torney-General, for the defence, rushed at once in 
medias res. ‘This is the most impudent appeal 
ever made to a British jury. This foreigner claims 
the protection of the laws; he should not have be- 
gun by insulting them. Dubost found in Mr. 
Hope a most liberal patron; he gave eight hundred 
guineas for this painting, which constituted all 
this ruffian was worth in the world. (The plaintiff, 
who was in court, made some movement as if in 
contradiction.) I perfectly know what I am say- 
ing, and I cannot suppress my indignation at the 
insolence of this fellow, this true original for his 
own beast, who dares to continue in court during 
this trial. What was this fellow’s conduct? He 














lived at Mr. Hope’s for a length of time, and he 
employed his time in taking opportunities of future 
insult to his benefactor. He made large demands 
on Mr. Hope’s liberality, and there is no man more 
liberal. It was found necessary to get rid of this 
importunate beggar, and then the reptile took his 
revenge; then it prepared to sting its benefactor, 
and a most amiable and admirable lady, in the ten- 
derest point. He had the insolence and ingrati- 
tude to caricature them. (Mr. Hope was carica- 
tured as a beast, with an eye-glass round his neck, 
having his paw onachest of jewels. In the beast’s 
mouth there was a scroll with these words, ‘I am 
sensible I am a horrible beast; but if you will ac- 
cept my hand, all these riches shall be yours.’ 
Mrs. Hope was wringing her hands). This was 
offensive in the extreme, and nothing could be 
more untrue than the insinuation. Mrs. Hope’s 
brother, indignant at the injury which his sister’s 
feelings must sustain, indignant at the scandal 
which was hourly thrown on his own family, put an 
end at once to the picture. What was the injury 
sustained by Dubost to that which he had medi- 
tated against an honourable man and his family? 
What was the object of this action? The plaintiff 
knew that nothing could be more galling to the 
feelings of Mr. and Mrs. Hope than to be brought 
a second time before the public, to have themselves 
talked about, and their whole domestic life can- 
vassed. He brought this action only to extort 
something more from the delicacy and wounded 
sensibility of Mr. Hope and his wife. But thejury 
would disappoint him, It was even by Mr. Hope’s 
permission that the plaintiff was at that time sitting 
in the court. Mr. Hope might have brought his 
action, and if his (the Attorney-General's) advice 
had been taken, the reptile would be prosecuted 
for his libel. An action would have extinguished 
the picture: but if a man holds a sword to my 
throat am I not to beat itdown? Was Mr. Beres- 
ford to see the slow finger of scorn pointing at his 
sister without taking any steps to abate the nui- 
sance? He could not afford to wait for the tardy 
proceedings of the law.’ Lord Ellenborough pro- 
nounced the picture to be a libel, ‘the exhibition 
of which would have been stopped in five minutes 
by application to the Chancellor.’ He was mis- 
taken in this opinion. ‘It was more than proba- 
ble that an injunction would have been issued to 
prevent the picture’s being ever exposed to sale. 
The plaintiff therefore lost all right to consider 
himself aggrieved by diminution of profits from 
his exhibition, or even by the destruction of his 
picture. They were means of unlawful profit, and 
therefore no compensation could be provided by 
the law. The picture in its perfect state could only 
be looked on as an instrument for the production 
of punishment, and the jury would resolve their 
damages into those of the mere wax, canvass, and 
colours. The jury awarded the plaintiff 51.’ ” 

In the biography of Lord Erskine some of the 
witticisms of his brother, Harry Erskine, the cele- 
brated Edinburgh advocate, are introduced: 

“The oratory of this fascinating pleader, less 
diffusive than Lord Erskine’s, was relieved by those 
ready jests and touches of humour, which not even 
Scottish gravity or (the climax) Scottishjudicial gra- 
vity could resist. ‘The mirthful glee extended itself 
to the ermined sages, who found too much amuse- 
ment in the scene to check the merry actor. Open- 
ing the case of some venerable spinster with an un- 
lucky name, he thus quietly inverted the order: 
‘Maclean and Donald the defendants, Tickle the 
plaintiff, my lord.’ The titter of the court was 
raised to a shout by the grave chief good-humour- 
edly retorting, ‘ Tickle her yourself, Harry; you 
can do it as well as I.’ His quick retort to Dun- 
das—who offered to lend him his lord advocate’s 
gown, as he would not want it long—that ‘ he would 
not assume the abandoned habits of his predeces- 
sors’ is one of the many.good things he had always 
ready. The joke of scribbling tu doces on a tea- 
caddy is also attributed to him, but has since had 
many sponsors. Upon the expulsion of the Whigs 
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from office in 1807, for urging the Roman Catho- 
lic claims, the evicted lord advocate condoled with 
the Duchess of Gordon upon the death of her son, 
saying it was much to be lamented that poor Lord 
George did not live in these times, he would have 
stood such an excellent chance of being in the cabi- 
net instead of in Newgate! Having succeeded in 
a cause in which his clients, a large coal company, 
were greatly interested, they invited him toa grand 
dinner, to celebrate their good fortune. The chair- 
man having called on Erskine for a toast, he gave 
them the following appropriate sentiment: ‘ Sink 
your pits—blast your mines—dam your rivers!’ 
He would not disdain a pun, either in verse or 
pxose, and struck off epigrams in court with all the 
readiness of his brother. The following is scarcely 
a fair specimen : 
‘ On that high bench where Kenyon holds his seat, 
England may boast that Truth and Justice meet ; 
But in a northern court, where Pride commands the chair, 
Oppression holds the scales, and judgment’s lost in Ayr.’ 
On reading Moore’s Anacreon, he improvised : 

*Oh, mourn not for Anacreon dead ; 

Oh, weep not for Anacreon fled ; 

The lyre still breathes he touched before, 

For we have one Anacreon Moore.’ 
With all his gaiety, Henry Erskine was unaffect- 
edly religious, and lived in strict accordance to his 
faith. A strong devotional feeling distinguished 
the three brothers, tinged in Lord Buchan by an 
addiction to Methodism, and in Lord Erskine by a 
tendency to superstition.” 

With these specimens of its lighter parts, we 
leave this work to lawyers for its graver lessons, 
and to the general reader for its miscellaneous in- 
formation. 








Burns’ Fireside Library. 21 vols. 
Wet. may this selection be called a series of 
cheap books for popular reading. Tales, ballads, 
biographies, of many kinds, diversify it: a consi- 


derable number translated from the German and 
foreign tongues, and the whole varied with taste 
and judgment. One feature distinguishes it from 
the generality of contemporary selections; for 
many of the volumes are addressed to the imagi- 
nation, and mingle (in our opinion) excellently 
with those of more matter-of-fact instruction. 
People may talk as they please, but the drily 
taught youth whose fancy has never been fed will 
be as far behind his competitor who has not been 
debarred trom that species of cultivation as the 
dull drudging pedant is, for all purposes of social 
life and world’s business, inferior to the generally 
accomplished and practical man, conversant with 
his fellow-men, and shaped by every form of col- 
lision. All work and no play (says the old adage) 
makes Jack a dull boy; and so little are we dis- 
posed to despise the wisdom of our forefathers, 
we are rather inclined to enlarge the saw, and 
add, All hard reading and no light stimulants 
makes the student a stupid fellow. It is therefore 
that we like the Old Story-tellers, No. 1 of this 
Fireside Library; the Arabian Nights, No. 7; the 
Select Fables, No. 12; the Romances, Nos. 8, 19, 
&c.; the Legends, Ballads, and Minstrelsies of 
several Countries, Nos. 4, 15, 16, &c. &c.; and, in 
short, all the component items of the publication. 
But as we have on former occasions spoken of 
several of them when they appeared separately, 
we shall now satisfy ourselves with recommending 
the whole as an exceedingly amusing and interest- 
ing group for family reading. 


Studies of Public Men, No.1. 8vo, pp. 107. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Characters of Great Men. By Mac Nevin, 
Peet, O’Connell, Brougham, Cobden, and D'Is- 
raeli, are the public men estimated, according to 
the fancy of the author, in the first of these pub- 
lications: the second is an effusion in the spirit 
of the Nation, Dublin newspaper. Such perform- 
ances need only to be mentioned in our page, 
to keep account (as it were) of the issues from the 
press. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Letter to Antonio Panizzi, Esq., on his statement wae 
ing the British Museum Library, dated April 1, 1845, 
contained in a ‘‘ Copy of a representation from the 
Trustees of the British Museum to the Treasury, on the 
subject of an —_ Expenditure for the supply of 

rinted Books for the Library of the Museum, and of 

he Minute of the Board thereon,” ordered by the 

House of Commons to be printed, March 27, 1846. 

London, May 11, 1846. 
Sir,—A long and ardent student in the reading- 
room attached to the British Museum, and a gene- 
ral admirer of the arrangements connected with its 
supply of books, both simple and promptly carried 
out, I have read your statement with much interest 
and great attention, particularly as regards the 

Catalogue—a subject on which the present readers 

are more especially interested, inasmuch as the 

proposed additions may not be accessible to the 
general public for many years; but a ready and 
facile knowledge of what the library now possesses 

would be of immediate benefit, and consequently a 

double acquisition—bdis dat qui cito dat. 

Before, however, I proceed to this subject, per- 
mit me to observe, that I am pleased you have 
drawn my lords’ attention to an enlargement of 
the localities for books. It would be worse than 
useless to spend ten thousand pounds annually on 
new—principally foreign-— works, added to the 
yearly acquisitions proposed by a more stringent 
application of the present copyright act to the 
provinces and colonies, without being provided 
with a fit receptacle in which to store them con- 
veniently, and readily accessible, and classified 
under their different sciences, &c. The noble 
block of building now completing would not be 
too extensive or too grand to adopt and deserve 
exclusively the name of the National Library. Its 
present collections of natural history and of anti- 
quities are no doubt magnificent, each deserving 
separate establishments worthy of the British em- 
pire and of their own importance; but the crowd- 
ing these together in one building, and under one 
roof, is incongruous, and contrary to the practice 
of every other country in Europe, and is detri- 
mental to the interests of science itself. I might 
refer to the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris; to 
das Japanische Palais at Dresden, of which at 
least the entire upper stories are devoted to the 
library; to the Kaiserliche Konigliche Bibliothek 
at Vienna; or the royal library at Berlin, requir- 
ing, and I believe about to obtain from the well- 
known liberality of the present King of Prussia, 
a more fitting locality, and one more suitable to 
the value of the collection; but I shall confine 
myself more particularly to the Kénigliche Biblio- 
thek, in the new Ludwigs Strasse at Miinchen, 
opened about a couple of years back to the public, 
as I know you have recently visited it, and are 
acquainted with the details of its arrangements, 
both in storing their books and supplying them to 
the inhabitants, either for use in the noble read- 
ing-room or at their own homes. The ground- 
floor is certainly destined to the archives and re- 
cords of Bavaria, but that is a congenial collection ; 
and the very ample space provided along a front of 
520 ft., and nearly square, and 86 ft. high, plainly 
proves that there must be shelf-room sufficient 
fully to accommodate the immense acquisitions 
made from the suppressed monasteries, and alto- 
gether reaching the immense number of 800,000 
volumes; being the second, or at least the third, 
in Europe; preceded only by Paris, and equalled, 
but scarcely surpassed, by Berlin. In. this large 
figure, duplicates—which, from the mode of acqui- 
sition, would naturally be more numerous than 
elsewhere—are not included, and large selections 
of them are occasionally drafted as royal gifts to 
the new conventual establishments of the king- 
dom ; so that when I saw it last year, whole rooms 
were vacant for the reception of fresh acquisitions : 
these, from the confined resources of the small 
kingdom of Bavaria, must necessarily be more cir- 
cumscribed than our British purchases; but, from 
the present great extent of the library, they are 





also less required. All these capitals have large 
and exclusive collections of books, surpassing that 
of the British Museum, and buildings exclusively 
adapted to their arrangement. Even the second. 
rate towns of the Continent—Copenhagen, Ham. 
burgh (two), Gotha, and Leipsic—have buildings 
or parts of buildings sufficiently capacious, and 
exclusively appropriated to their large collections 
of printed books; and it is to be hoped that the 
subject will be sufficiently and energetically forced 
upon the notice of the Treasury and the nation, 
that we also may possess “ ample space and verge 
enough” to store the invaluable national collec. 
tions each in a distinct and appropriate Biblio. 
thek, Glyptothek, Pinakothek, &c. 

lt is not, perhaps, too much to hope that, in the 
next generation, the British reader may step boldly 
up to the front portals of a NATIONAL LiBrRanry, into 
a convenient room fitted for study and meditation, 
instead of, as at present, having to find an entrance 
by a postern up a back stairs to the present ac- 
commodations, which, it would be unjust to the 
trustees not to admit, are an immense improve- 
ment upon those in old Montague House, and 
very much deserving the thanks of the public; 
but they are already getting almost too small, and 
in one of the rooms the light is very deficient. 

But surely, sir, it is not necessary to wait for 
this consummation, or the realisation of this “ hoc 
erat in votis,” to amend and supply not only the 
deficiencies of the catalogue, but the very manner 
of setting about it, and its first principles of for- 
mation. It is a hackneyed legal maxim, De non 
apparentibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio; 
whatever we possess that we know not of, we do 
not possess at all; and all the gifts of individuals, 
all the treasures lavished by the nation, will be 
vain and useless unless the student can readily 
and compactly find out what the library does or 
does not possess that may have already been writ- 
ten on any subject of his inquiry. This, as every 
one well knows, can only be done by means of a 
well-digested catalogue, which, however, may be 
drawn up on various principles, though the two 
most generally adopted are, the scientific, in which 
the arrangement is according to the subject-matter 
treated of in the books; or the alphabetic, accord- 
ing to the names of their authors. Some distinct 
advantages attach to each plan, and for this reason 
Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica (an index to all Bri- 
tish libraries) is drawn up on both; the first part 
arranging works under the authors’ names, the 
second under that of subjects; and the want of a 
systematic catalogue in the reading-room is most 
probably the reason why this second part is so 
frequently consulted that two copies of the work 
are required and obligingly furnished. 

On a comparison of these two methods, the al- 
phabetical and scientific, it is evident that the first 
is the easiest and most readily drawn up: it is 
that, therefore, which booksellers and circulating 
libraries most generally adopt: requiring no re- 
flection, it forms itself; but the author’s name, or 
frequently the title he has chosen, furnishes very 
little information on the subject-matter of his 
book, which is, I submit, after all, the great object 
of a student in his wish to consult it. What an 
author may have written, or what part of his mul- 
tifarious writings may be in possession of any par- 
ticular library, is an object of minor interest; yet 
this is all that the present catalogue of the British 
Museum supplies or the future one promises, for 
it is exclusively alphabetical. A reader looking 
for information on architecture, botany, jurispru- 
dence, or any other subject, unless he is acquainted 
with the exact name of every author he wishes to 
examine concerning it, is likely to leave many un- 
consulted on the shelves of the library, because he 
does not know of their being there; or he must 
search through the catalogue for likely works at 
hap-hazard and with much labour. . 

But, sir, a systematic catalogue is not only infi- 
nitely more useful, but, to a large library under 
the circumstances of the British Museum, it 1s 
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more easily attainable, and would be sooner com- 
Jeted (if both were to begin anew), and at much 
iess expense. Let us examine the proposed new 
catalogue, of which the letter A is already in the 
reading-room, which, as now interleaved, extends 
over sixteen folio volumes, and, as I understand, 
has been three years in completion. The letter A 
may in all English indexes average the extent of 
the other 23; and upon these data the entire cata- 
logue, when printed, would comprise 384 folio 
volumes, and, at the present rate of proceeding, 
scarcely be completed within the present century ; 
and after all, it would be so far faulty, that acqui- 
sitions exceeding ten thousand pounds value per 
annum for an unlimited series of years would be 
wanting and require to be supplied for the earlier 


ones. 

Now the British Museum is not—nor, sir, do 
you propose ever to make it—a Jlending-library, 
except as to duplicates; consequently every one 
wishing to consult it must necessarily attend in 
person, and examine the catalogue, which for such 
purpose “ need not be printed.” This would save 
a great outlay; and if the books were once classi- 
fied, the subsequent additions would follow as chro- 
nologically acquired, without the necessity of that 
indefinite interleaving which adds so much to the 
present bulk of the new catalogue, and is likely to 
swell it much more. This would save both bulk 
andtime. In Miinchen the printing of a catalogue 
(though the books circulate) is not at present con- 
templated: the manuscript sheets are contained 
in pasteboard cases arranged on desks in a room 
adjoining the reading-room ; so that additions are 
simply made, when a sheet is full, by the insertion 
ofafresh one. But this general catalogue is not 
much used by the average run of readers, for whose 
readier reference a smaller one is kept on the li- 
brary-table, in three folio volumes, with the acqui- 
sitions of the preceding ten or fifteen years; in 
which, under a rough scientific classification, the 
new works are entered nearly as soon as they 
reach the library, and consequently readers are 
made acquainted immediately with the new works 
brought in, which information is entirely wanting 
in the British reading-room, where it is confessedly 
a year after publication before a British work can 
be consulted, and many books are sought for in 
vain in the catalogue after double that period. 

Supposing the scientific method adopted, and 
the arrangements into divisions, subdivisions, and 
classes, &c. determined on,—which I doubt not, from 
your experience of the British and foreign libra- 
ries, and your comprehensive acquaintance with 
bibliography, you would be able to form in the 
most complete and systematic manner, — ever 
fresh acquisition on the shelves might be inserted 
in its proper head or heads (if more than one 
necessary) in manuscript, by very few writers and 
ordinary diligence, within a month or two after 
arrival, These original divisions might be suffi- 
ciently minute to embrace every new ramification 
of science, and the volumes might be sufficiently 
large to carry on chronologically every new work, 
Without swelling to the inconvenient bulk of 384 folio 
Volumes, of themselves a task to contemplate or 
wade through, whether for formation or reference ; 
and requiring, with their necessary desk-room, a 
large hall for consultation. 

To you, sir, it will be unnecessary to refer to 
perhaps the most completely scientific catalogue of 
this kingdom; but many students may not be 
aware that it is the one attached to the Hull sub- 
Scription-library, both for method and accuracy of 
titles, &c., arranged in 1825 by Mr. Joseph Clark, 
& merchant of that town, and copied in its plan 
and details by the Norwich library. You would 

t judge whether the minutie of the arrange- 
ment would suit the infinitely more extended con- 
tents of the British Museum; but a catalogue 
upon this general plan, carried out and regularly 
continued in manuscript, would infinitely more 
benefit the readers and the public, and be less 
expensive and more expeditious than the present 





circuitous and costly plan. A moderate degree of 
accuracy of title and classification would satisfy ; 
and if, for the purpose of shewing off our national 
treasure to foreigners, or any other reason, the 
present minutie of title, size, and date are neces- 
sary in a printed form, let it go on at such leisure 
as is requisite to ensure freedom from error; only 
let the manuscript catalogue for the library not 
suffer from it: the holyday-dress, elaborated with 
costly ‘and durable embroidery, may be wrought 
out slowly and deliberately; only let the readers 
have, in the mean time, a rougher and handier 
every-day suit to work in.—I have the honour to 
subscribe myself your most obedient servant, 
Apna, hoping soon to join the 
Omega of a new Catalogue. 

P.S. I have not time at present to examine the 
report in other respects, nor have I catalogues at 
hand to compare with the British. I can only, 
however, join you in affirming that German litera- 
ture in the British Museum library is extremely 
fective in most ofits branches, and “ rich in none.” 
As an example, not a single copy of the Niebelungen- 
lied is to be found in the catalogue—a work which 
you are well aware the Germans declare fully equal 
to the Iliad; nor of Gudrun, which they place on 
the same footing with the Odyssey: and that of the 
one hundred and fifty archeological societies of 
Germany which publish their proceedings, few or 
none are perhaps to be found; but their classifica- 
tion under the head of Academies or of Periodical 
Publications is so complex, by their geographical 
places of publication, that I have been able to 
trace but very few.* 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Killyleagh, co. Down, June 15, 1846. 
Sir,—It was, I understand, mentioned at the last 
meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, that I 
had been fortunate enough to ascertain the import 
of the inscription on the Babylonian bricks which 
have so long puzzled the learned, and have given 
rise to so many conjectures. The first and third 
lines of Dr. Lee’s brick, of which he has published 
a facsimile, are, “The god Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon son of the god Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon.” I spell the proper names in 
the customary mode, but it does not represent 
exactly their spelling in the characters on the 
bricks; nor, indeed, is the latter the same on all 
the bricks. All the bricks, however, of which I 
have seen copies, contain the same royal names; 
shewing that the immense buildings from which 
they have been taken were the work of one mon- 
arch! “Is not this great Babylon that JZ have 


Y | built 2” (Dan. iv. 40.) This was no empty boast, 


but appears to have been literally true. 

This discovery is not only interesting and im- 
portant in itself, but is still more so as furnishing 
the key to the great inscription of the East India 
Company, which contains, as is well known, in dif- 
ferent parts of it, the legend on the bricks, and 
thus appears to be a historical document relating 
to Nebuchadnezzar, probably of the same nature 
as the inscription at Bisitun, copied by Colonel 
Rawlinson, and relating to Darius. I hope in a 
few days to have an opportunity of examining this 
inscription. In the mean time, it will perhaps be 
acceptable to your readers if I briefly state the 
process by which I arrived at the result above 
mentioned, in order that it may be evident that I 
have not been merely conjecturing, as my pre- 
decessors have done, but have proceeded on the 
surest grounds. In the first place, by analysis of the 
proper names in Persepolitan inscriptions of the 
third kind, I obtained the value of many of the cha- 





* Mr. Panizzi has written an explanation, together with 
their correspondence, respecting Sir Harris Nicolas’s com- 
plaints that the method of supplying the books required 
in the reading-room of the Museum, as improved by Mr. 
P. in 1837, does not work well, and leads to much delay. 
Sir H. N. persists in his opinion, and Mr. P. defends the 
— in use, as the best for the public that could possi- 

ly be adopted. The new catalogue matter is not touched 
upon.—Zd, L. G. 


racters ; and ascertained that they were partly alpha- 
betic and partly syllabic, like those of the second 
Persepolitan or Median writing. I extended the 
list of known characters by means of words which 
were common to the Median and third Persepo- 
litan writing, and by a process of deciphering 
grounded on the peculiar nature of the syllabic writ- 
ing. Secondly, I ascertained the complete identity 
of the character of the inscriptions on the Babylo- 
nian barrels with that in the third Persepolitan in- 
scriptions; and finding in the barrel-inscription 
published by Rich several words of known mean- 
ing which occurred at Persepolis, I inferred the 
identity of the language also used in all these in- 
scriptions. Thirdly, I analysed the inscription on 
Rich’s barrel, as if it were a Persepolitan inscrip- 
tion of the third kind, with characters partly known 
and partly unknown. I found it to be to this 
effect: “ The god Na—ku—da king of Ba—— 
the god Na da—— king of Ba .’ The 
same character, I observed, followed Na in the 
king’s name, and Ba in that of his kingdom; and 
the character signifying “ the god’’ in the latter 
place, was preceded by a single character in the 
line ; while the words “ the son of” in the third 
Persepolitan inscription are constantly denoted by 
a single character. The identity of the barrel-in- 
scription with that on the bricks had been pointed 
out by Grotefend, who, however, imagined that 
they were all forms of prayer, From the facts 
above mentioned, and from the known history of 
the Babylonian monarchs, I regard the conclusion 
already stated respecting the import of the inscrip- 
tion as inevitable. I have since assigned satisfac- 
tory values to almost all the characters occurring 
in the first and last parts of the inscriptions on the 
different bricks. I have little doubt also as to the 
meaning of the intermediate part; but I forbear 
stating it, till I verify it by further inquiries. I 
am, &c. Epw. Hincks. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

June 9th, 16th, and 23d.—Sir J. Rennie, president, 
in the chair. The discussion upon the paper by 
Mr. Harding, ‘ On the resistance to railway-trains 
at various velocities,” was continued throughout the 
two former of these evenings, and assumed so wide 
a field, that it would be difficult in our limits, and 
without the aid of diagrams, to give an adequate 
idea of the opinions of the several speakers. The 
chief point in discussion was the statement by one 
party, that the resistance to a passenger-train, 
weighing about 30 tons, at a velocity of 60 miles an 
hour, would be upwards of 50lbs. per ton; whilst it 
was contended by the other party, that it had been 
demonstrated to be not more than 18lbs. per ton: 
this latter assumption was, however, qualified by a 
statement, that although such a result had beea 
obtained under particular circumstances, and had 
elsewhere been used as the basis of an argument 
in the examination into the merits of thé broad and 
narrow gauges, yet it was not meant to contend for 
its absolute accuracy under all circumstances. The 
experiments by the committee appointed by the 
British Association, and those by Mr. Scott Russell 
and by Mr. Stephenson, were adduced on the other. 
hand, as confirming in a remarkable degree the 
result obtained by Mr. Harding, and given in the 
paper. The resistance on railways, being analysed, 
was contended to be comprised of the friction of 
the wheels and axles, which remained constant at 
all velocities, and the frontage resistance, which 
increased as the square of the velocity. But there 
was also shewn to exist a large remainder of re- 
sistance, which it was important to consider the 
constitution of: it appeared that this remainder in- 
creased in the direct ratio of the velocity, and not 
as the squares. The term ‘ concussion’ had been 
used to designate this cause of the expenditure of 
power, as it was contended that, in the passage of a 
train, a motion resembling that of a wave was 
communicated to the comparatively inelastic earth. 
This vibratory action must be caused by an ex~ 
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apenditure of power; and it was contended that the 
striking of the flanches of the wheels against the 
ails, the flexure of light rails, insecure chairs and 
fastenings, unstable sleepers, the action of the 
“Springs, and even the motion of the passengers in 
@he carriages, all absorbed power, causing resist- 
mnces; and it was agreed that the remainder sought 
-would be found in these circumstances, which had 
mot been generally considered by the experi- 
amenters. This element of resistance also increased 
directly as the velocity, and not as the square. 
The effect of the lateral resistance of even a light 
wide wind upon a long train was shewn to be exces- 
sive; and it was stated it had been given in evidence 
that on several occasions seven engines had been 
Tequired to arrive at a moderate speed with a train 
of 100 tons in a gale of wind acting laterally. The 
experiments on the resistance to trains descending 
inclined planes by their own gravity, as tricd for the 
British Association, were quoted as being still the 
most conclusive record. It was, however, shewn 
that the atmospheric system afforded the best op- 
portunity for testing absolutely the resistance, as, 
by observing accurately the vacuum in front of the 
piston, shewn by the barometer, and the velocity of 
the train, its positive weight being known, the air 
being presumed to enter behind the piston at the 
atmospheric pressure, allowing 100 tons for the fric- 
tion of the piston, a most perfect dynamometer ex- 
isted; and all the attendant circumstances being 
‘stated, accurate results might be arrived at. It wis 
therefore suggested that, as such great discrepancy 
of opinion existed on the subject of resistance 
{varying between 18lbs. and 72ibs. per ton), an 
application should be made by the Institution to 
the Croydon Railway Company for permission to 
try a series of experiments, to settle the question 
on certain bases, and that this investigation should 
be restricted simply to the scientific inquiries as to 
Tesistance, and not touching at all upon the com- 
amercial or the comparative values of the locomo- 
tive and atmospheric systems of traction, they being 
foreign to the views of the Institution. 

It appeared generally admitted that the method 
of computing resistances from the quantity of wa- 
ter used as steam in a locomotive engine drawing 
certain load at a given speed under a pressure 
indicated in the boiler, was liable to error, as so 
many circumstances must be taken into considera- 
tion. Indicator diagrams were exhibited and rea- 
soned upon; but it was shewn that the present 
knowledge of the action of the steam in the cylinder 
of a locomotive engine is so very limited, and that 
mo positive reliance could be placed on the results 
obtained, except as a check-error in the other and 
better methods of observation. Still the subject of 
the action ofsteam in a locomotive was one of such 
great interest, that its discussion must always lead 
touseful results. Itwasshewn that Mr. Hawkesby’s 
formula for computing the velocity of the passage 
of fluid in pipes might be advantageously applied 
“to this subject also; and by its application, he con- 
tended that a speed of 60 miles per hour upona 
railway could not be maintained without great ex- 
pense. 

The first paper read was a description, by Mr. 
Bidder, of his swing-bridge over the Wensum, at 
Norwich. The bridge was described as covering, 
by two spans of 45 feet each, 85 feet of the river 
and a portion of the land on the Norwich side. It 
was so constructed that, turning upon a centre pier 
fixed upon piles, the two sides opened simulta- 
neously; thus balancing each other, and giving 
great facility for opening and shutting it for the 
river navigation and the railway traffic; the whole 
-of the details of which were elaborately given, with 
the method of building : it was of cast and wrought 
iron ; its weight 347 tons; and was manufactured 
‘by Messrs. Grissel and Peto, from Mr. Bidder’s 
designs. The paper was illustrated by a very 
complete model, presented by Messrs. Grissel, 
and by a beautiful set of drawings by Mr. Cheffins. 

A paper was afterwards read “On the stability 
«f arches, with practical methods for determin- 





ing the proper forms of their sections,” by Mr. G. 
Snell. This paper consisted of four sections, with 
an appendix. The first section treated of the 
general conditions of stability in arches. The se- 
cond discussed the conditions of stability of an 
arch composed of materials of infinite strength to 
resist compression, the arch being similar and 
similarly loaded on either side the crown, and one 
of the points of rupture therefore being assumed 
to be at the crown. The third section shewed 
how the results of the investigations in the second 
section might be applied to actual practice ; or to 
the case of an arch of limited strength to resist 
compression, which was actually the condition of 
the material, and which greatly affected the re- 
sults of the problems in the former section based 
on the hypothetical condition of infinite strength 
of material. ‘This section shewed how the form of 
section of an arch might be designed according to 
the strength of the material of which the arch was 
to be composed; but in this section, as in the se- 
cond, the arch was supposed to be similar and 
similarly loaded on either side the crown, and one 
point of rupture was assumed to be at the crown. 
The fourth section investigated the conditions of 
stability in an arch either similar or not similar, or 
similarly or not similarly loaded on either side of 
the crown of the arch; and the various points of 
failure were determined without the assumption of 
one of them. By means of this problem the pro- 
per form of section might be designed for an arch to 
be subjected to any number of pressures acting on 
any position and direction. Thus the effect of men 
walking over a vaulted ceiling, or auy other pres- 
sures in vertical directions, or the effect of the 
thrust of other arches, or of pressures in oblique 
directions, might be counteracted by the particular 
form of section arrived at by the application of the 
method described in this section, 

The author followed the principles of Professor 
Mosely, and applied them to the proof of a tenta- 
tive process, which was advanced by MM. Lauri 
and Chapeyron, and proved by an abstruse process 
requiring the application of the infinitesimal analy- 
sis on principles entirely different from those of 
Professor Mosely. The investigations and pro- 
blems in this paper did not require the application 
of algebraic analysis either in their proofs or prac- 
tical application; no more than a knowledge of the 
first laws of statics and the leading principles of 
geometry was required either to work the problems 
or to understand the reasoning on which they were 
founded. The appendix contained some observa- 
tions on methods of finding the centres of gravity 
without algebraic calculation ; and the paper was 
illustrated by a complete series of large diagrams, 
which rendered the problems very clear. 

The following papers were announced to be read 
at the next meeting: “On the effect produced by 
the deep wells of the metropolis on the supply of 
water in the London basin,” by Mr. F. Braithwaite ; 
and “A description of the iron gates for the docks 
at Sevastopol,” by Mr. W. Shears. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 22d.— Mr. G. B. Greenough in the chair. 
The first paper read was a memoir hy Capt. J. P. 
Saunders, of his proceedings in the Hon. Company’s 
surveying brig Pallinurus, during her late exami- 
nation of the coast between Ras Merbaat and Ras 
Seger, and between Ras Fertak and the ruins of 
Mesinah. 

The second paper of the evening related to the 
currents of the ocean, as shewn by a bottle thrown 
overboard from the Erebus by Sir J. C. Ross. 
At 8 p.m. on the 4th of April, 1842, in 53° 59’ 
s. and 60° 47’ w., Sir James threw into the sea 
five bottles, as was his frequent practice during the 
voyage. These bottles were made to float at 
different depths by being loaded with diiferent 
weights of dry sand. The deepest of these would, 
of course, be more influenced by the current than 
by the prevailing winds; the lightest, on the con- 





trary, would be carried forward more by the wind 
than the current; those floating at intermediate 
depths would serve to shew more nearly the joint 
effects of both. The vicinity of Cape Horn was 
considered by the captain an eligible position for 
one of these experiments. These details were 
given by Sir J. Ross to Sir R. Murchison, who 
having seen in the Scotsman newspaper the ac. 
count of a bottle picked up at Cape Liptrap, at the 
southern extremity of Australia, in September 1845, 
wrote to Sir J. Ross on the subject. The bottle 
picked up at Cape Liptrap contained a paper which 
identified it as one of those thrown overboard as 
above stated, and, from its having no sand in it, 
was doubtless the lightest of the three bottles, and 
it must, says the captain, have been hurried forward 
on its course to the eastward by the strong westerly 
winds, which blow in that parallel of latitude with 
much greater force and with almost equal constancy 
as do the trade winds of the equatorial regions in 
the opposite direction. The bottle in its course 
will have travelled nearly along the track of the 
ship in 1840. The bottle must have taken the 
longest route and travelled over a distance of 9000 
miles, even if it made no detours. “ Supposing,” 
says the Scotsman, ‘ that the detours did not exceed 
1000 miles, and that the bottle had newly reached the 
strand at Port Philip when discovered, as the time 
spent on the voyage was 34 years, or 1270 days, it 
follows that the current had moved at the rate of 
aboutseven miles per day.’’ Sir James Ross is natu- 
rally anxious to learn the fate of the other bottles, 
—Mr. Duncan, who has just returned from his ex- 
plorations in Western Africa, being present, was 
cordially greeted by the meeting. He gave a viva 
voce statement of some interesting details respect- 
ing the manners and customs of the king and peo- 
ple of Dahomey, and the preductions of the coun- 
try, of which some were on the table. The Shea 
butter attracted much interest, and the mode of 
preparing it from the nut was fully explained by 
Mr. Duncan, who, after the repose so necessary for 
recruiting his health, proposes to put his journal in 
order for the Society, which will then be in posses- 
sion of much curious and valuable information. 
The chairman announced the close of the season. 


THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

A LETTER from Captain Sturt, dated the 21st of 
December, states, that on the preceding day he 
had reached the Darling, after a most perilous 
journey from the depét, a distance of 270 miles. 
He effected his retreat with great difficulty, the 
first water being 115 miles from the depét. He 
was absolutely forced to make the attempt, for the 
only other alternative was to remain and “rot at 
the old post.’ The heat was perfectly horrible; 
and had they not been providentially visited with 
a change of wind and a shower of rain, which 
cooled the air and ground, they would have per- 
ished. They did not, as it turned out, lose even a 
sheep. After this account of the retreat, Captain 
Sturt proceeds to detail the transactions from the 
time when he was last heard of. It may be re- 
membered that it was his intention to proceed to 
the north-west, in the hope of finding an inland 
sea. He says: 

“T went from the old depét to Lake Torrens, 
hoping to find a country affording a practicable 
route to the north, but was disappointed. I re- 
turned to the depét to make a more extensive 
excursion to the north-west. On the 14th of Au- 
gust I left the camp with Mr. Brown and three 
men, taking fifteen weeks’ provisions; but after 
penetrating to latitude 24° 30’, and longitude 138°, 
I was obliged to return from the failure both of 
water and grass. Dr. Brown also suffered greatly 
from scurvy, but was too high-minded to com- 
plain. He is indeed an estimable young man, and 
has been as a brother to me. 

“We passed over a country of alternate sand- 
hills and flats, until I struck upon a creek, be- 
yond which the country was more open, and more 
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subject to floods; we crossed over extensive plains 
subject to deep inundativns, but soon again got on 
sandhills) From them we descended to a stony 
plain of boundless extent, on which the horses left 
no track, and where no object was visible on the 
horizon from which to take bearings. Crossing 
these, we descended to flats like a ploughed field, 
on which water had subsided, stretching to the 
north-east and south-west, further than the range 
of vision, and without a blade of vegetation. From 
this we again ascended sand-ridges of a most for- 
midable description, and found the country to the 
west so bad, where we attempted to penetrate in 
that direction, and surface-water so scarce, that we 
were obliged to turn to the north at 50 miles, with 
only two small puddles to depend on. I struck a 
creek, which I traced up 60 miles, when I got on 
acountry of salt formation, covered with samphire, 
and other salsolaceous productions, with numbers 
of dry beds of lagoons, all white as snow with salt. 
Passing this, we once more found ourselves among 
sand-ridges, perfectly insurmountable, and so close 
that the base of one touched the base of another— 
the whole country sand. 
a fiery red, and they ran for miles and miles in 
parallel rows, with points like the vanishing points 
of an avenue. But there was neither grass nor 
water to be found; and after trying all points of the 
compass, I gave it up, and returned to the depdt, 
after an absence of seven weeks, and a ride of 924 
© miles. 

“The men were all knocked up, and the horses 
completely leg-weary; but I was dissatisfied with 
this journey, and there was little time for hesita- 
tion. Therefore, after giving the animals six days’ 
rest, I left the camp, with Mr. Stewart, leaving 
Mr. Brown in charge of the camp, whose readiness 
to do any thing I wished lightened my labours, I 
took two men and nine weeks’ provisions, my ob- 
ject being to try to enter the tropics, to ascertain 
if there was any water between me and the north 
coast, or if the desert extends to the very tropics. 
I went due’ north, and struck a most splendid 
creek at 123 miles from the depét. Here I had 
athunder-storm that lasted half an hour, and left 
some surface-water, dependent on which I crossed 
it, and ran out 170 miles without finding a single 
channel for conveyance of water. I dug five wells, 
but had little hope of benefiting from them. I 
was at length brought up by a stony desert, that 
stretched before us in absolute boundlessness. 
Where there were sandhills in it before, the sand- 
hills were now covered with stone, similar to the 
plain itself. I was in the centre of a dark and 
adamantine sea, without an object by which to 
steer my course. I was 41 miles advanced in this 
gloomy region, and 52 from water. My horses 
had already been one day without water, and I 
could not hope to reach the other water under a 
day and a half, including part of the night; yet I 
hesitated to turn back. It was an irresistible in- 
fluence that drove me back, certainly contrary to 
my own inclinations. I was well nigh too late, 
Ilost three horses, but that was of no consequence 
on such an occasion. I got back to the creek, after 
having reached latitude 25° 45’, and longitude 
139° 13’, 

“From the creek on which I was I had seen 
high and broken ranges to the north-east, and I 
now determined on examining them and the creek. 
I therefore went up the latter 120 miles; but I 
found that it was leading me away from the ranges, 
and I ultimately got to its termination, or rather 
head, in some extensive plains. The creek was as 
large as the Darling, and was flanked by a box-tree 
forest, In grassy land, to a considerable distance 
from its banks. Here I fell in with a numerous 
Population, passing three or four small tribes every 
day; but the news of our kind treatment of them 
had spread through the country, and they evinced 
no alarm, but did all they could to serve us. 

‘On October 3d, I was at the head of the creek, 
and all at once found myself in presence of about 
270 or 280 natives, encamped on a rising piece of 


The sand-hills were of | of the night, no one would have known that there 


ground under a large sandhill I had descended. 
On seeing us they set up a great shout, but when 
I rode slowly down the hill there was a dead silence ; 
then I dismounted, and, giving my horse to one of 
the men, walked over to the natives, who received 
me very kindly, brought me troughs of water and 
baked seeds, and invited me to sleep at one of their 
fires; but, observing a small clump of trees about 
50 yards away from the native camp, I told them 
that I would sleep there, to which they gave a ready 
assent, and carried over firewood for our use, which 
was very scarce. These people were the finest I 
have seen in Australia. Many stood six, several 
more than six feet high. They were well made, 
and had not the pot-bellies of the natives in general. 
They were frank and merry people, and told me all 
they could. They assured me there was no water 
to the east or north, and were quite distressed when 
I persisted next day in going to the eastward. The 
women were engaged to a late hour in bruising 
| seed for cakes, and the noise they made was like 

the working oflooms in a manufacturing town. At 
; ten o’clock all was hushed, and, for the remainder 





were so many human beings near. 

“ From this point I turned westward, and, taking 
up a branch creek, went towards the ranges; but I 
got into a terrible country, and found that the ef- 
fects of refraction had deceived me with regard to 
the ranges, and that they were nothing but masses 
of sand or rock, 300 to 500 feet high. I saw that I 
was getting near the scene of the greatest turmoil, 
where the water passed over this dreary waste, and 
left the shivered fragments of mountains behind it: 
Here again water and grass failed me; and I was | 
forced to abandon this trying task on the 9th of | 
November, being unable to contend against the | 
season and country. I had done all that I could | 
do, and had again run the risk of being altogether | 
cut off; indeed, so near was it, that I drained the 
last drop of mud—for it was not water—out ofa 
pool that four weeks before was 150 yards broad, 
and 200 to 300 long. I lost two horses, and re- 
gretted them very much. I reached the depdt 
(which Mr. Brown had been obliged to move during 
my absence, in consequence of the putridity of the 
water) on the 17th, having ridden 843 miles in five 
weeks, less three days. 

“ T had been exposed for twelve weeks to an ex- 
cessive heat, had had insufficient food, had drunk 
loathsome water, and at length my iron constitu- 
tion, under disappointment, anxiety, and weak- 
ness, gave way. The day I made the camp I had 
been eighteen hours on horseback; and when I 
dismounted, the spasmodic action of the muscles 
of my thighs was so violent as almost to throw me 
forward. I had, in truth, ridden all day in great 
pain. The next day the scurvy, latent in me for 
eleven months, seized me. The muscles of my 
thighs contracted, and I was laid prostrate on my 
mattress. I am still unable to walk or stand, but 
I am otherwise well in health; and I hope that, 
with all the good things my friends have sent me, 
I shall get round.” 

Another note says : 

“ The Ana Branch of the Darling, Jan. 5, 1846. 

“« T have, as you will hear, done nothing but toil 
through a desert that I believe is unequalled in the 
world. My investigations, however, were geogra- 
phical, not with any direct view of finding good 
land; and as far as the geography of the interior 
goes, I think there will not be much difficulty, from 
the data I shall be enabled to furnish, in making a 
pretty good guess as to what the greater portion of 
itis. All I can say is, that this has been one of 
the most difficult and anxious tasks that could have 
fallen to the lot of any man. For myself, thank 
God, I am getting better. Six weeks are quite long 
enough to be deprived of the use of one’s legs; but 
I am yet thankful it is no worse. I hope to be in 
Adelaide about the end of the month. I cannot at 
present ride, but shall be able to do so in a week or 
ten days.”—Adelaide Observer, 17th Jan. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. ; 
OxForD, June 18th.—The Rev. F. Webb, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem ; and the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Medicine.—H. Harding, pom | 

Bachelor in Medicine. —B. Chevallier (wit 
practise), Brasenose College. 

Bachelors in Divinity.—lkev. T. Harris, Magdalene Col- 
lege ; Rey. W. H. Burrows, Rev. G. M. Bullock, St. John’s 

ollege. 

Masters of Arts.—H. Dawson, J. H. Battersby, E. Levien, 
8. Cave, R. R. W. Lingen, Balliol College; Rev. R. Se 
Queen’s Coll.; Rev. F. E. Thurland, New College; B. W. 
Cleave, Rev. J. T. Boles, A. Child, H. F. Walter, Rev. J.C. 
Blomfield, Exeter College; S. P. Davies, J. Marshall, 
Christ Ch. Coll.; J. Jenkins, Rev. E. W. Thelwall, Jesus 
College; H. Watson, Rev. R. Trimmer, F. Bennett, Wad- 
ham College ; T. O. L. Layton, Pembroke College ; P. Dod, 
Rev. A. W. Loveband, Worcester Coll.; J. L. Kay, Mag- 
dalene Hall; F. Raikes, Exeter College; Rev. J. Banks, 
Lincoln College; Rev. W. Balfour, Mazdalene Coll. ; Rev. 
W. B. Caparn, J. J. Holford, G. Taswell, Rev. J. C. Bag- 
shaw, Rev. J. Royds, J. C. Paxton, Brasenose Coll.; Rev. 
A. P. De Teissier, Corpus Christi College; H. Wright, 
Christ Church Coll.; C. W. C. Bentinck, New Inn Hall; 
Rey. J. L. Johnson, Edmund Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. F. 8. Pigott, F. C. Cass, Balliot 
College; W. 8S. Sanders, Exeter College ; W. P. Dickins, 
scholar of Oriel College; W. Slatter, Lincoln College; 
G. Perkins, Brasenose College ; W. Scoltock, C. W. Gren- 
fell, G. Fereman, Christ Ch. Coll.; F. Lacon, Worcester 
College; G. C. Briggs, grand compounder, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
June 18th.—Mr. Stapleton, V.P., in the chair. 
Previous to the commencement of the regular busi- 
ness of the society, some of the members made re- 
marks on the circular issued by the Council, referred 
to in the preceding week’s Gazette. 

Dr. Henderson congratulated the society upon 
this token of activity on the part of the Council.— 
The Rev. J. Hunter said, he thought the Council 
should set the society the example by first furnish- 
ing papers, especially as the Council had, in point 
of fact, elected themselves by the old system, and 
could not be properly called the representatives of 
the body at large. It would be, therefore, for them 
to justify their election by contributing papers, 
and thus shew to the society their qualifications 
for the position they had taken. He believed that 
not more than two of the new members of Council 
had ever contributed a single paper. — Mr. Petti- 
grew rejoiced to see their new vice-president in 
the chair. He certainly, as he had well proved, 
could be relied upon for contributions. He re- 
gretted, however, that the papers of some of the 
other officers, which should have been given to the 
society, had been diverted into other channels. 

Mr. Britton exhibited two portfolios of drawings 
by the late Mr. Carter.—Sir Henry Ellis read an 
account, by himself, of an elegant pendent orna- 
ment, found near Cromer, in Norfolk, and presented 
by Miss Anna Gurney to the British Museum. It 
is composed of a gold coin of the Emperor Mau- 
ricius, set in gold frame-work: on the obverse side 
of the coin is a circular border of cells, filled with 
coloured glass—such as is observed on the Saxon 
fibula. Sir H. Ellis attributed this jewel to the 
Saxons of the sixth or seventh century, and com- 
pared it with similar works of art found in this 
country and in Norway.— The Rev. J. Iiunter 
communicated an interesting paper on the claims 
of Hardwick, in Derbyshire, to have been one of 
the residences of Mary Queen of Scots, during her 
captivity in England. — Mr. Planché, in a note, 
made some remarks on Sir H. Nicolas’s paper re- 
specting the badges and mottoes of Edward the 
Black Prince in the last published part of the 
Archaologia. He observed, that the word “* Hous 
mout” is Flemish, and a noun substantive, signify - 
ing magnanimity, high spirit, haughty courage, 
&c.; and the words ‘*‘ Houmout ich dien” would 
form one motto, signifying High spirit, I serve ;” 
or, less literally, “ I obey the dictates of magna- 
nimity ;”’ and that if this suggestion be corrcct, it 
would reconcile the apparent contradiction to the 
Prince’s will at present remarked in the monument. 
The practice of dividing and suppressing parts of 
mottoes was common in the middle ages: ex. gr. 
the “ Esperance en Dieu” of the Prince, the mot- 
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toes of Philip the Good, of the House of Croy, and 
others. 

The secretary then read the remaining portion 
of the Rev. C. Hartshorne’s paper on the Roman 
sculpture and urns found at Sibson. The author 
proceeded to describe some pottery and glass ves- 
sels discovered with or near the fragments of sculp- 
ture. The former consisted of the red kind, termed 
**Samian,” impressed with two unpublished pot- 
ters’ names, and of a blackish ware, formed of clay 
of the locality, which he considered identical with 
the vasa aspera of the ancients; the one coloured 
with vermilion, the other with Ethiop’s mineral, 
and ornamented with hunting subjects. The glass 
vessels were a coloured bottle and a lachrymatory 
or tear-vial. There seemed to be no authority, 
the author observed, for supposing that the vials 
known by the term lachrymatory were actually 
intended for holding tears. 

At the conclusion of the reading of this paper, 
Mr. Roach Smith said, he was pleased to find that 
this interesting discovery had again been brought 
before the society; for in 1844 drawings of the 
chief sculptures exhibited at the Canterbury con- 
gress.of the British Archzological Association had 
been transferred to the society by the Central Com- 
mittee. The thanks of the society were justly due 
to Mr. Hartshorne for his exertions, which he 
trusted would be continued, and rendered still more 
useful to the society by intercourse with Mr. Artis, 
of Castor, who had noticed and communicated 
fragments of other statues unmentioned by. the re- 
verend author, and who, by his long researches, had 
made the district of Castor his own peculiar pro- 
vince. One of the fragments not alluded to in 
the paper just read, Mr. Smith believed had formed 
part ofa group of the Dew Matres, Dee Cam- 
pestres, or Matres Domestice, a triune divinity, 
represented usually as three seated female figures, 
holding in their laps baskets of fruit. A portion 
of one of these groups had been discovered in Lon- 
don,* and was at the present moment in a neglected 
state in the city stoneyard. Another piece of 
sculpture found in the Bedford purlieus, but over- 
looked by Mr. Hartshorne, had been exhibited 
last year to the society by Mr. Artis. Mr. Smith 
then gave reasons for questioning whether these 
sculptures had ever been applied to or intended 
for sepulchral purposes ; and concluded his remarks 
by alluding to an engraving he had noticed in 
some Italian work of a Roman funeral-procession, 
in which the chief mourner was represented hold- 
ing to his eyes two small bottles resembling the 
well-known lachrymatories. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
London, June 16th, 1846. 
Str, — In reading-over your last report of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, I cannot help reflecting on 
the singular estimate which the Council appears to 
have formed of the nature of antiquarian learning, 
as though it were some kind of easily manufactured 
article that only requires asking for. There are 
comparatively but a small number of the members 
of the society capable of writing antiquarian papers 
of a class to do honour to the society’s 2'ransac- 
tions ; and if those members are discouraged, it is 
natural that the society should want papers. It is 
most desirable that the society should be rescued 
from its present state; but the only way to do that 
is to set about promoting immediately that true 
spirit of conciliation which ought to characterise 
every scientific body. What are the present cir- 
cumstances? An officer of the society has joined 
himself with one or two persons, moved, as far as 
can be judged, by no better motive than jealousy, 
in raising a persecution against some of the most 
distinguished antiquaries of the society, and some 
to whom the society has to look forward for support 
by their communications almost more than to any 
body else. This persecution was resisted, and led 





* Itis figured in the Journal of the British Archeologi- 
cal Association, vol. i. p. 247. a 
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to the temporary dislocation of the British Archzo- 
logical Association. The officer of the Society of 
Antiquaries alluded to and his friends carried the 
persecution into the society; and it is his conduct, 
holding the place he does, which has cast a damp 
upon the society, and has thrown it into a state of 
worse than stagnation. The working part of the 
society have felt the necessity of resistance; and 
most of them kave thought it best, until a stop is 
put to the too great interference of one or two 
persons which they consider injurious, to discon- 
tinue their antiquarian communications. This I 
believe to be the state of the case: I know that if 
once confidence be restored in the society, several 
of the dissatisfied members are ready to contribute 
papers of first-rate character, which will soon raise 
the society in public opinion. But confidence can- 
not be created by merely recommending people to 
shake hands; let us all know that the persecuting 
feelings are laid aside, and then conciliation will 
be an easy matter. I for one look anxiously for- 
ward to the moment when our president shall in- 
terfere vigorously to restore harmony amongst us ; 
but when that happens, I hope that his lordship 
will listen impartially to those who are aggrieved 
as well as to those who create the grievance. Until 
that time comes, nothing can relieve the society 
from its present debased literary condition. 
An F.S.A. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

June 17th.— Public Meeting.—Mr. Pettigrew in the 
chair. After the list of new associates, corres- 
pondents, and honorary foreign members, and a 
rich list of presents, had been read, Mr. Roach 
Smith made some remarks on one of the books pre- 
sented by the distinguished Danish antiquary, M. 
Worsaae, who was present. In this work, M. Wor- 
saae had shewn that certain Runic inscriptions, 
the interpretation of which had actually been made 
the subject of a large quarto volume, were nothing 
more than small fissures in the rock. Mr. Smith 
observed, that if the discovery of truth was an ob- 
ject of importance, the detection of error was often 
not less so. 

Mr. Chaffers exhibited a collection of sixty-eight 
Roman silver coins, found in an urn last Friday, 
in the course of excavating for a sewer in Well 
Street, Jewin Street, close by the old London Wall, 
without the Roman city, a few yards from the cir- 
cular bastion still remaining in Cripplegate Church- 
yard. They were all in good preservation; and it 
is curious that those of the earlier emperors, as 
Vespasian and Domitian, have the appearance of 
being much worn and rubbed, while those of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina seemed to be fresh from the 
coiner’s hands, which would lead us to infer that 
they were buried in the reign of the latter emperor. 
Among other exhibitions were the collection of 
silver coins of the reigns of Edward VI., Philip 
and Marty, and Elizabeth, mentioned in our last, 
sent by the Hon. Mrs. Annesley, and a collection 
of coins and other articles of various dates, found 
at different times at Teddington. 

Mr. Smith exhibited, from his own museum, a 
most interesting collection of early weapons and 
tools, chiefly in stone and bronze, and believed to 
belong to the earliest period of the history of the 
population of our island. They had been dis- 
covered at various times in different parts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, the Isle of Wight, and the Channel 
Islands. Many of them had been fished up from 
the bed of the Thames in London. Mr. Smith also 
exhibited a plaster cast of a stone mould for mak- 
ing bronze celts, discovered near Valognes in Nor- 
mandy. Mr. Croker exhibited a very curious col- 
lection of stone celts and spear and arrow heads, 
found chiefly in Ireland, but accompanied with 
specimens of implements of exactly the same cha- 
racter and material found in different parts of 
America. He followed the example of Mr. Smith 
in giving a detailed account of the different speci- 
mens thus produced, and observed that the Irish 
peasantry looked upon the arrow-heads with super- 





stitious feelings, and called them elf-arrows; some- 
times they had them set in silver, and carried them 
upon their persons as charms against evil influ. 
ences. Among the articles exhibited by Mr. Croker 
was a flint arrow-head, mounted in silver, which 
had been attached to the rosary of an Irish peasant, 
Mr. Isaacson made some observations on the usage 
of such implements among the aborigines of Guiana, 
corroborative of some of Mr. Croker’s remarks, 
He said that some of the Indian tribes at the pre. 
sent day used such flint arrow-heads for spearing 
fish; and remarked on the curious fact, that in 
every part of the uncivilised world, at whatever 
date, where stone implements of this kind were 
used, they all recurred under precisely the same 
forms. Mr. Cole pointed out the fact, that one of 
these weapons, stated to have been found at Tor- 
tora, in a Caribbean grave, was made of a kind of 
granite, which was not found in the country. Mr, 
Croker, in answer to a question by Mr. Bayless, 
stated, that these weapons, which we commonly 
term celts, were only found in the north of Ireland; 
he believed that none had ever been found to the 
south of Dublin. Mr. E. B. Price made some ob- 
servations on the celts of the North American In. 
dians, and on their close resemblance to those 
found in this country., M. Worsaae made some 
observations for the purpose of comparing the wea- 
pons of this class found in this country with those 
found in such great abundance in the countries 
anciently known as Scandinavia. Those of the 
north differed in material, and in some degree in 
form, from those discovered in our islands. They 
had found in the north not only great quantities of 
flint arrow-heads, but they had found the pieces of 
stone from which they had been chipped. Similar 
articles had been found in some of the oldest 
Etruscan tombs, and they were there sometimes 
mounted in silver and in gold, as in Ireland. In 
the north, they generally found them in large crom- 

lechs. They belonged, without doubt, to the abo- 

riginal inhabitants, and were found most abun- 

dantly in the islands or on the coasts. They had 
not been found in Scotland, because that country 
had not been occupied by an aboriginal people. 
They are found in America, in Africa, and even in 
the islands of the South Sea. The difference of 
form between those of our islands and those of the 
north, shew that they were not imported from one 
country to another, but made in the countries where 
they were used. The bronze implements followed 
those of stone, and present similar differences in 
form in the different countries. The northern an- 
tiquaries divide the earlier period of history into 
the age of stone, the age of bronze, and the age of 
iron The reason that such immense quantities of 
articles in stone and bronze are found in Scandi- 
navia and Ireland seems to be that they were not 
occupied by the Romans; they belonged to an 
older period, and remained longer in use where not 
superseded by iron through an intercourse with 
that people. They are very rarely found in Italy 
or Greece. The bronze implements in the north 
have often spiral and wavy ornaments: those found 
in England are plain, with the exception some- 
times of a ring ornament. Mr. Isaacson said, that 
one with a spiral ornament had been found in 
Derbyshire, where stone and bronze instruments 
were of frequent occurrence; and he referred to 
the rich collection of Mr. Bateman. Mr. Worsaae 
said, that in the north they were only found ata 
distance inward from the coasts, under circum- 
stances which shewed that they had been carried 
thither by nomadic tribes which had visited the 
coast. Mr. Croker, in proof of the opinion that 
the celts were workmen’s tools and not celts, 
pointed out one of those of his collection which 
was found in a bog in Ireland actually sticking in 
the timber which it had been used in chopping. 
Mr. Croker next exhibited a series of drawings of 
bronze implements in his collection, arranged 80 
as to mark the regular gradation from the rough 
stone tools to the more elegant metal ones of a re- 
fined period. Mr. Isaacson gave reasons for be- 
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lieving that the celts were weapons of war, and 
said that one had been found sticking into a skull. 

Mr. Wright read a paper, by Mr. J. E. Davis, 
on an Italian inscription recently found near the 
Norman gate of Windsor Castle, apparently of 
about the time of Edward III., and apparently 
written by a prisoner in that fortress. It was diffi- 
cult to make any connected sense of the inscrip- 
tion, as it was much obliterated in parts; but it 
was accompanied by a rude drawing of a ntariner’s 
compass; with the names of the quarters first writ- 
ten in Italian and then in English. It was evi- 
dently in the same handwriting as another inscrip- 
tion found in a different part of the Castle in 1749, 
containing allusions to the writer’s captivity toa 
King Edward. Mr. Wright suggested that the 
prisoner might have been an Italian captain of a 
vessel, of which many were employed in the French 
fleet in the wars of that period. This would ac- 
count for his amusing himself wich drawing the 
mariner’s compass. 

Mr. Wright then read a note from the Rev. T. T. 
Lewis of Bridston, Herefordshire, describing a draw- 
ing of a sculptured Norman tympanum of an arch 
in the wall of Fownhope church in that county. This 
sculpture, representing a figure in the middle with 
the child Jesus on its lap, surrounded by tracery, 
in which appeared to the left a bird, and to the 
right an animal, had been generally taken for a 
representation of the Trinity. Mr. Waller said 
that he had not the slightest doubt that this very 
curious sculpture was intended to represent not 
the Trinity but the Virgin and Child, and that the 
animals were the eagle of St. John and the lion of 
St. Mark. 

Mr. Pettigrew then announced from the chair 
that the exertions of the Council of the Associa- 
tion to preserve from destruction the Roman sta- 
tion of Caistor, threatened by the Halesworth and 
Norwich line of railway, had been crowned with 
perfect success, and that all fears on the subject 
might now be laid aside. This announcement was 
received amid loud cheers of satisfaction. 

At the close of the meeting, the chairman begged 
todraw the attention of the associates to what he 
designated as a malignant attack which had ap- 
peared in a weekly journal on Saturday week. This 

eriodical had been long remarkable for its viru- 

ence directed against the Association, and for 
its unqualified support of the Institute. Its editor 
had been toasted -by the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, at a late dinner of the Institute, as the repre- 
sentative of the press; and he had acknowledged 
this position in connexion with the Institute. 
The article was an editorial one; and it be- 
came necessary, therefore, to guard those asso- 
ciates who had recently been elected against the 
insidious statement put forth, which professed to 
be a comparative view of the finances of the 
Institute and of the Association, whereby it was 
assumed that the latter, having at the audit of 
the accounts a balance amounting only to 113/. 
14s. 1}d., and the former one of 458/. 0s. 1d., 
that the Association was in a “sickly condition.” 
Mr. Pettigrew commented strongly upon the dis- 
honesty of the statement, shewed the dissimilarity 
of the two societies, and clearly proved that had 
the expenditure for the year of the Institute been 
put forth it would be seen that they had no balance 
Whatever, He contended against the comparative 
statement embracing three years of the Association 
and three months only of the Institute; proved 
that, with the exception of a few donations, and 
Not more than a dozen small annual contributions 
and the receipts of the Canterbury meeting, the 
Whole amount was derivable from the life and 
annual subscriptions received since the separation, 
and subsequent to the resolution which classed the 
Members and required an annual contribution 
ftom the associates. The members of the Asso- 
Clation are elected by a council, and the associates 
receive a copy of the Quarterly Journal; the mem- 

ts of the Institute consist of any one who may 
attend their annual congress, or pay their one 





pound. For this they are entitled to receive a 
volume; but this volume has not yet appeared, 
nor does its expense, which will entirely absorb 
the balance, appear in the accounts of the Institute. 
The Association, on the contrary, have paid for 
their Journal; and their annual volume, which will 
be ready for delivery at the end of this month, 
will not require one shilling to be taken from 
the funds of the Association, more than 350 copies 
being already subscribed for. Mr. Pettigrew re- 
marked upon the taunt made in respect to the small 
sum obtained for tickets at Winchester last year,and 
gave a most deserved castigation to those noblemen 
and gentlemen who so signally disgraced themselves 
by the representations made to the people of Win- 
chester to excite a prejudice against them. Mr. 
P., however, shewed that the receipts were equal 
to the expenditure, which would not appear to 
have been the case with the Institute, seeing that 
they were obliged, at the close of their meeting, to 
make a subscription to meet the outlay. That 
they should impose this upon their members, if 
they possessed the large balance boasted of, did not 
appear very creditable. Mr. P. entered into other 
details most gratifying to the meeting, satisfying 
them of the stability of the Association, of its daily 
increasing strength, and adverted to the measures 
in progress for the meeting at Gloucester in the 
first week of August. To endeavour to damage 
this meeting he attributed the article in question ; 
but it would be ineffectual, and he could not 
help expressing his opinion that the editor would 
best consult the taste of his readers by giving 
a comparative statement of the labours of the 
two societies, instead of the state of their funds. 
It would then be seen who had saved monu- 
ments from destruction—who had made excava- 
tions—who had preserved frescoes—who, where 
preservation was not possible, had caused draw- 
ings to be made, so that reference might here- 
after be had to them for historical and antiqua- 
rian purposes. He triumphantly alluded to the 
preservation by the Association of the Roman 
amphitheatre at Dorchester ; of Caistor Castle; 
of the frescoes at Carpenters’ Hall, Battle Church, 
&c.; and the excavations at Maidstone, Colchester, 
Sandwich, Upchurch, &c. &c. It was in vain that 
he had looked for any thing like this on the part 
of the Institute; even their proceedings at the se- 
veral meetings of their central committee ceased 
to appear in consecutive order in Mr. Parker’s 
journal, and the reviews contained in that publica- 
tion were no longer distinguished by the initials of 
their writers. Mere shows, vamped-up lectures, 
advertised for exhibitions, usurped the place of 
better antiquarian matter. Mr. P. would not have 
noticed these things, or made any allusion to 
the Institute, but for the attack now made; and 
since, notwithstanding the repeatedly expressed 
desire of amity made by the Marquess of North- 
ampton, the president, this virulent, specious, but 
untrue statement had been put forth, Mr. P. 
stated he should put aside all further delicacy in 
the business; and if any future attacks should be 
made, he would at their public meetings lay the 
same before the Association, and display all their 
proceedings. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Ar the last meeting Mr. Birch read an interesting 
paper “On the personal ornaments of all periods, 
and worn by various races of men.” 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND PRUSSIA. 

Asstract of the Convention signed at Berlin, May 

13th, and the ratifications exchanged at Berlin, 

June 16th, 1846: 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
King of Prussia, being desirous of extending to 
works of literature and the fine arts, which may be 
first published in either of the two states, the same 
privileges in the other state, in regard to copyright, 





which are enjoyed by similar works first published 
in such other state; and her Britannic Majesty 
having consented to facilitate the introduction into 
her dominions of books and prints published in 
Prussia, by a reduction of the duties at present 
imposed by law on the importation thereof, their 
said Majesties have resolved to conclude a conven- 
tion for these purposes. 

Art. I. The authors of books, dramatic works, or 
musical compositions; and the inventors, design- 
ers, or engravers of prints and articles of sculpture ; 
and the authors, inventors, designers, or engravers 
of any other works whatsoever of literature and the 
fine arts, shall enjoy in the other the same privi- 
lege of copyright as would by law be enjoyed by 
the author, inventor, designer, or engraver of a 
similar work, if first published in such other state ; 
together with the same legal remedies and protec- 
tion against piracy and unauthorised republication. 

Their lawful representatives or assigns shall, in 
all these respects, be treated on the same footing 
as the authors, inventors, designers, or engravers 
themselves. 

Art. II. No person shall, in either country, be 
entitled to the protection stipulated by the pre- 
ceding article, unless the work ir respect of which 
copyright is claimed shall have been registered by 
the original producer, or by his lawful representa- 
tives or assigns, in the manner following : 

1. If the work be one that has first appeared in 
the dominions of his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
it must have been registered in the register-book 
of the Company of Stationers in London. 2. Ifthe 
work be one that has first appeared in the do- 
minions of her Britannic Majesty, it must have 
been registered in the catalogue to be kept for 
that purpose at the office of his Prussian Majesty’s 
Minister for Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Med- 
ical Affairs. 

Art. ILI. The authors of dramatic and musical 
works which shall have been first publicly repre- 
sented or performed in either of the two countries, 
as well as the lawful representatives or assigns of 
such authors, shall likewise be protected in regard 
to the public representation or performance of 
their works in the other country, to the full extent 
in which native subjects would be protected in re- 
spect of dramatic and musical works first repre- 
sented or performed in such country; provided 
they shall previously have duly registered their 
copyright in the offices mentioned in the preced- 
ing article, in conformity with the laws of the re- 
spective states. 

Art. IV. In lieu of the rates of duty which may 
at any time, during the continuance of this con- 
vention, be payable upon the importation into the 
United Kingdom of foreign books, prints, and draw- 
ings, there shall be charged upon the importation 
of books, prints, or drawings published within the 
dominions of Prussia, and legally importable into 
the United Kingdom, only the rates of duty speci- 
fied in the table hereto annexed; that is to say: 

Duties on Books. 

Works originally produced in the United 
Kingdom, and republished in Prussia, 
theewt. . . ‘Si aie gare 

Works not originally produced in the United 
Kingdom, the ewt. e ‘ ° ° 

Prints or Drawings. 

Plain or coloured, single,each . P - 00 tf 

Bound or sewed, the dozen . , . - OO 

Art. V. It is agreed that stamps shall be pro- 
vided according to a pattern to be made known to 
the Custom-house officers of the United Kingdom, 
and that the municipal or other authorities of the 
several towns in Prussia shall affix such stamps to 
all books intended for exportation to the United 
Kingdom. And no books shall, for the purposes 
of this convention, so far as the same relates to 
the rates of duty at which such books are to be 
entered, be deemed to have been published in 
Prussia, except such as appear by their title-page 
to have been published at some town or place 
within the dominions of Prussia, and which have 
been duly stamped by the proper municipal or 
other authority of any such town or place. 
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Art. VI. Nothing in this convention shall be 
construed to affect the right of either of the two 
high contracting parties to prohibit the importa- 
tion into its own dominions of such books as, by 
its internal law, or under its treaties with other 
states, are declared to be piracies or infringements 
of copyright. 

Art. VII. In case either of the two high con- 
tracting parties shall conclude a treaty of inter- 
national copyright with any third power, a stipu- 
lation similar to that contained in the preceding 
article shall be inserted in such treaty. 

Art. VIIT. Those German states which, together 
with Prussia, compose the Customs and Commer- 
cial Union, or which may hereafter join the said 
union, shail have the right of acceding to the pre- 
sent convention, &c. 

Art. 1X. The present convention shall come into 
operation on the Ist of September, 1846. It shall 
remain in force for five years from that date, and 
further, until the expiration of a year’s notice, 
which may be given by either party at any time 
after the Ist of September, 1851. 

Art. X. This present convention shall be rati- 
fied, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Berlin, at the expiration of two months, or sooner 
if possible. 

(1.s.) WESTMORELAND, 
(L.s.) CANITZ. 

Protocol signed by the two plenipotentiaries on 
the conclusion of the preceding convention.’ 

The undersigned plenipotentiaries of her Majes- 
ty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, met together this 
day in order to sign the treaty drawn up on the 
basis of the negotiations which have taken place 
for the reciprocal protection of the rights of au- 
thors against piracy and unauthorised reproduction. 

The two original copies of the treaty having been 
examined and found to correspond in form and 
contents with the concerted stipulations, the pleni- 
potentiaries proceeded to sign the same, under the 
following conditions; such conditions, though not 
appearing of a nature to be admitted into the text 
of the treaty, nevertheless to be considered, on the 
ratification of the treaty, as thereby agreed to and 
ratified :— 

1. With respect to Article II.—Both govern- 
ments engage that the fees which may at any time 
be levied for the registering ofa single work in the 
register book of the Company of Stationers in 
London, or in the catalogue of the office of his 
Prussian Majesty’s Minister for Ecclesiastical, 
Educational, and Medical Affairs, shall not exceed 
the sum of Is. sterling, or of 10 silver groschen, as 





has been already declared on the part of Great 
Britain in a letter from the Board of Trade of the 
2d of April, 1844: Letter E. 

2. With reference to the same article: The de- 
livery of a copy gratuitously shall take place in 
Great Britain at the Stationers’ Company in Lon- 
don; and in Prussia, at the Office of the Minister 
of Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Medical Affairs 
at Berlin. 

3. With reference to Article [V.—Both govern- 
ments agree that the duty on musical works im- 
ported from Prussia into Great Britain shall not be 
greater than the duty on books imported from 
Prussia into Great Britain. 

4, With reference to Article V.—It is understood 
that the stamping agreed to in this article will be 
confined to books and musical works (according to 
the interpretation of the word “ books” given in 
Article II. of the act of Parliament 5 and 6 Vic- 
toria, cap. 45, of Ist of July, 1842); whereas all 
other objects mentioned in Article I. of the con- 
vention this day signed, will not require to be 
stamped in order to enable them to be imported 
into Great Britain at the rate of duty fixed for these 
objects by Article IV. of the present treaty. 


Done at Berlin, May 13, 1846. 
(t.s.) WESTMORELAND. 


(L.s.) CANITZ. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Architecture. 

No. 1156. “ Chevy Chase.” I. J. Barker.—We 
notice this painting chiefly to repeat our annual 
protest against the infliction of oil pictures upon 
the architectural drawings. The bad effects are so 
notorious that it seems to be a national reproach 
that so high a branch of the fine arts as architec- 
ture should not be able to have one room to itself 
for the exhibition of its works. So it is, and we 
can only lament to see the whole upper portion of 
this apartment covered with portraits, landscapes, 
and subjects of every kind. 

Yet hung near this trying encumbrance, we ob- 
serve: 

No. 1158. “ The Temple of Theseus, Athens, 
drawn on the spot, and proved by measurement, 
shewing the value and effect of curved lines in 
Grecian architecture.” G. P. Kennedy.—A pro- 
blem well worth having demonstrated in a view 
nearer the eye; but its companion, by the same 
artist hand, viz. No. 1350, * Ruins of the Propy- 
loea,” which has no architectural principle to evolve, 
claims our notice as a delightful production, both 





in composition and management. We have seen 
nothing of the kind superior or more attractive, 

No. 1171, T. Hopper, is part of a design for a 
gallery to receive pictures in honour of British 
heroes, with the prows of vessels protruding from 
round columns, and certainly disagreeable in form, 
though founded on the antique; butitis not always 
desirable to imitate antiquity, for it displays errors 
and defects as much as beauties. 

No. 1174. “A design for the Ennis Courts.” 
G. F. Jones.—Seems to us to be extremely neat 
and suitable. 

Nos. 1175, 1185. “ Designs for a new Street, 
throwing open a View of Westminster Abbey from 
Buckingham Palace; and a Square adjoining West. 
minster Abbey as a termination to the proposed 
Street.” W. J. Donthorn.*—Such an improvement 
of the metropolis as is here set forth has naturally 
excited considerable attention not only among the 
inhabitants near this part of Westminster, but, as 
we are informed, in the highest quarters upon 
whose opinions matters of the sort are determined 
“to be or not to be.” We rejoice in this; for the 
plan appears to us to be happily conceived to effect 
a most desirable object, connecting as it were these 
two great public buildings, the Palace of the Sove. 
reign and the Cathedral Church, by an architec- 
tural intercommunication and edifices worthy of 
them both. A square, of which the Abbey should 
form one side, displaying its west front towards the 
Palace, up an opening on the eastern side, anda 
handsome street, reaching nearly to the military 
chapel, must have a superb appearance, besides 
sweeping away that nest of miserable houses which 
now occupy the site, and are so incongruous in 
close proximity to so grand an elevation. The 
bird’s-eye view in 1175 conveys a good idea of this 
project; and we trust that it will meet with the 
adequate patronage of Court and Government to 
have it adopted. The Capital has long been un- 
lucky in its so-called improvements, which either 
want of taste, jobbing, or blind economy, have pre- 
vented from being executed, as they ought to have 
been, for the honour of a great and enlightened 
country: let us hope to see one like this to redeem 
us from the obloquy ! 

No. 1190. * Interior View of the Round Church, 
Cambridge,” E. Challis, is a charming drawing. 

No. 1194. “ Riseholme Hall, adapted for the 
Bishop of Lincoln.’ W. Railton.—The popular 
ballad sings, “I wish I were the Pope;’’ but, on 
looking at this mansion, we should be content to 
sing, “ I wish I were the Bishop of Lincoln,” and 
sing it without caring much who overlooked us. 

No. 1208. “An Elizabethan Mansion at Ips- 





® We have been so much struck with this design that we have engraved a plan of it, to afford our readers, especially about Westminster, a more perfect idea of its con- 
sequence. 
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DESIGN FOR IMPROVEMENTS IN FRONT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The object of this plan is, lst, to place Westminster Abbey West Front on one side of a square ; and 2dly, to form a New Street, immediately in front of the Abbey, com- 
municating with Buckingham Palace. The Abbey appears as a Termination to the proposed New Street. 


W. J. Donthorn, Architect, 
18 Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 
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wich, the Residence of Mr. Sparrow.” T. M. 
Baynes.—An exceedingly curious and picturesque 
abode of 1568, which would delight the Archzolo- 
gical Association. Could the architect ever have 
dreamed - he a erecting such a place for 
ws to live in 

SPN. 1212. “ Mural Monument to Doge Marcello, 
Venice,’ J. B. Waring, is a characteristic and 
handsome sketch. : : 

No. 1216. “A Design for a Railway Station.” 
w. A. Papworth.—Another performance deserving 
notice and encomium; as is No. 1320, a pictur- 
esque design for a public building. : 

No. 1217. “ Hotel and South-Eastern Terminus.” 
Beazley.—A grand specimen of hotel-building. It 
is to be hoped the charges, like those at the Derby 
station, will not be made on a proportionate scale, 
or Heaven help the feeders and sleepers who sojourn 

! 
4 1231. ‘Design for a Church in the Gothic 
style” H. Bagster.—Possesses much merit. The 
steeple is peculiarly light and graceful as it points 
to the sky. 

No. 1234. A Church,”’ designed by J. S. An- 
cona, with a square tower, is another very com- 
mendable specimen in this division of art. 

No. 1242. ‘‘ West Doorway, Rochester Cathe- 
dral,” is a rich drawing of a rich subject, by S. 
Read. 

No. 1247. “‘ Perspective View of the design for 
the Choristers’ Schools, Magdalene Coll. Oxford.” 
T. Allom.—One of eight excellent productions of 
the artist, whose talents are shewn to advantage in 
them all. 

No. 1254. “‘ Design for the sculpture of the Pe- 
diment, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool,” C. R. 
Cockerell, R.A.—Composed upon the Greek sys- 
tem of the Capitol, this design is pre-eminently 
classical, and the lines composed with extraordi- 
nary ease and roundness, so as to create the idea 
of a flow of symmetrical parts, all tending to one 
harmonious whole. We do not quite comprehend 
the tails of the aquatic creatures on the right, ex- 
cept that they contribute to this harmony, whatever 
they are. 

No. 1262. “ Interior of the Royal Exchange; 
the embellishment in colour executed in encaus- 
tic.” F. Sang.—London—England—has long 
stood in need of a foreign invasion, like that of Mr. 
Sang, to extricate us from a sombre and meagre 
uniformity, and infuse into us a taste for what is 
brilliant and an admiration for what is superb 
Our houses and furniture will he vastly improved 
by the diffusion of this style—such as Parris exem- 
plified where his pencil was employed, but which, 
till now, did not seem to have laid hold sufficiently 
ofthe public mind. Two centuries ago we knew 
better; but the arts received a blow at that time 
from which they never recovered. The golden age 
of Charles I., and the latest memorial, Greenwich 
Hospital (with its yet unfinished pediment!), of the 
time of Charles IT., tell us what the feeling of that 
period was for the bright and grand; and we trust 
We are on the eve of reviving it again for the adorn- 
ment of public and private life. 

Nos. 1336, 1337, and 1358, by the same artist, 
portions of the Conservative Club, are also rich 
examples of his skill. 

No. 1270. ** Draperies,” &c. J. Dwyer.—De- 
Serve to be put in the same category, and splendid 
models for furnishing. 


No. 1276. “ View of Town Hall of Leominster.” | 


J. Clayton.—A perfect and remarkable piece of the 
timber-building when Queen Bess reigned. 

No. 1277, “Study for a Chapel of the Olden 
Time.” _H. Williams.—No. 1289. “Church erect- 
ing at East Crompton.” J. Clarke.—We place 
these together for the purpose of inquiry. Can 
any architect suppose that because many of our old 
churches are a heap of additions to the original 
simple building—here an aisle, there an arch, here 
4 transept, there a tower, and so forth—it is expe- 
dient to construct new churches in imitation of 
them? If they do we think they are exceedingly 


which we can, however, only indicate this week. 








mistaken, and that such piecemeal anomalies are | 
in the worst possible taste. Formerly Necessity 
led to their construction; surely Choice never 
should. 

No. 1305. “Ruins of the Parthenon,” &c. F. 
Arundale.—One of the sweetest and most striking 
drawings in the Gallery. 

No. 1806. “Garden Front, Clifton Hall,” L. 
N. Cottingham and Son, is not what we should 
have expected from the artist named: it appears 
to us to be very miscellaneous and incongruous in 
style. 

No. 1318. “ Wren’s first Design for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,” E. C. Sayer, is an extremely inter- 
esting picture; and proves that so long ago the 
rights of property or price interfered to limit or 
mar the noblest public designs. 

No. 1519. ** A Design for improving the Pro- 
perty on the Banks of the Thames between London 
and Blacktriars Bridges,’* T. Allom, must be 
specified, notwithstanding our previous note, as a 
capi:al Canalletti-looking picture, to which we 
heartily wish we could see the actual river and its 
banks, in reality, conformable. ‘' Thames, ever 
whilst you live, keep a bank on each side,” is the 
adjuration in Zhe Critic, when the personified 
stream steps upon the stage, with both its banks 
on one hand; and if these banks could be after the 
fashion set forth by Mr. Allom, how much more 
delightful would it be to have the sensible advice 
strictly followed! 

No. 1323. “ Design for Ipswich Railway-Sta- 
tion.” R.W. Heneker and F. Lawford.—Ipswich 
is favoured by a new design to ornament it, which 
merits our praise, like its ancient fabric already 
alluded to. This fairly won a premium of fifty 
guineas. 

No. 1342. * Milan Cathedral,” with a magnificent 
lantern,—F. W. Stent. 

No. 1356. “ Hall and Staircase of a Gentleman’s 
Residence.’ G. Mair.—Very handsome. A work 
of taste and judgment. 

On the table are a few clever Medallions, &c. &c., 
and especially three Medals of the highest order, 
by W. Wyon, R.A. Two most spirited Eastern 
Groups, in clay, by R. Sangiovanni; and an equally 
spirited and natural model of “ Dogs setting a 
Hare,” in wax, by L. Brown. No. 1364. “ The 
Martyrs’ Memorial Cross at Oxford,’’—a fine thing. 
Ariadne, from a cornelian,x—W. Warner,—beauti- 
fully cut. “ A Design for a Swimming-bath,” 
H. H. Burnell; and ‘*A Monument for the late 
Earl of Haddington,’”’ W. Laurie, must conclude 











our catalogue raisonnée for A D. 1846. 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 
Turce very different exhibitions court cur ¢xa- 
mination at present in the vicinity of Charing Cross, 


Ist, at Messrs. Puckle’s there is the ‘“ Liberty of 
Conscience,” painted by Mr. Herbert, R.A., for 
Mr. Agnew of Manchester, to be engraved. Itre- 
presents the famous meeting of the Independents 
advocating toleration in the Westminster Assem- 
bly. Cromwell), Selden, &c. &c.—seventy-one in 
all—are admirably grouped ; but we shall go more 
at length into the composition in our next. 2d, 
at Messrs. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi’s is Dela- 
roche’s portrait of ‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 
3lst March, 1814.’’ The fallen monarch looks fat 
and bloated, the head large, and the countenance 
reflective, rather after the manner of French sen- 
timent than of nature. His boots are the best of 
him; but still the likeness is remarkable enough 





* Speaking of Thames improvements and of London 
jobs (not peculiar to our own day), we may mention the 
doom of Westminster Bridge, the condition of which has 
been thoroughly examined by competent individuals, and 
the structure finally condemned. It will, therefore, pro- 
bably be removed as soon as the public conveniency per- 


| in the tomb, “implora pace.” 





mits. It is a curious fact, discovered by one of our most 
eminent engineers engaged on the survey, that the bridge 
had absolutely failed from causes pointed out at the 

period of its erection; though a pamphlet published in | 
reply thereto, and refuting them ali, was put forth in the | 
year 1738.—Ed. L. @. | 


to challenge great attention. The third and last on 
our list are Chinese curiosities at Messrs. Garves’. 
A whole-length of Keying by a native artist, and 
sent over by the mandarin to Sir H. Pottinger. It 
is accompanied by a smaller portrait of his wife, 
and, on fed silk, the enactment regarding the in- 
troduction of Christianity after the taking of Nan- 
kin. These afford higher ideas of Chinese execu- 
tion than we have been in the habit of entertaining ; 
and the likenesses are vouched for by. Sir H. Pot- 
tinger as being strikingly correct. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
ITALY. 

{We have much pleasure in inserting extracts from two 
interesting letters from Italy, giving a graphic descrip- 
tion of the Papal election, and other matters connected 
with artistic and literary subjects. The election of the 
Pope immediately after the last was written has been 
already communicated to the public through the usual 
channels of information.—Ed. L. G.] 

Florence, June 7th, 1846. 

Two cardinals have died since the pope’s death. 

Disturbances have been much dreaded in the Ro- 

magna; butas yet allis quiet. The heat in Rome 

is said to be something frightfal; and 1 should not 
envy the fate of the cardinals when they shall be 
bricked up in the Vatican till they make an elec- 
tion. Prince Louis Bonaparte is expected here. 

He is coming to see his old father, who is quite 

paralytic, and is a melancholy spectacle of hu- 

manity. An ex-king tended still with all the cere- 
monial of a court—a horrid mockery. He lives in 

a palace on the Lung’ Arno, and I meet him occa- 

sionally taking what air is to be had here of an 

evening, driving in his coach. Sir William Betham 
has been staying here for some days, he has since 
gone down to study amongst the mighty ruins of 
the Etruscan cities— 
* Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old.” 

It were a fearful thing (quod Deus avertat!) if he 

were to encounter our friend D (who made the 

ferocious onslaught in the Westminster Review on 

Sir William’s theories) in the solitary recesses of 

some Etruscan warrior’s tomb; the consequences 

would, I fear, be frightful, and the returns of killed 
and wounded would, like an over-drawn account, 
be “ no effects.’’ Secing that war to the knife is the 
motto of antiquaries—unlike Kilkenny’s pugnacious 
cats, who fought till nothing was left undevoured 
but their mutual tails—here, we fear, no one would 
be left even to tell the tale. But when I recollect 

that Sir W:lliam bears the sacred character of a 

herald — “ Munster King-at-Arms,” to wit—my 

apprehensions are relieved, and his yoice will, even 

Talking of onslaughts, 

such a war of tomahawks and scalpings, as I per- 

ceive from the American papers at the news-room 
here, is going on between Powers, the famous Ame- 
rican sculptor resident here, and a Mr. Lister, late 

United States consul at Leghorn, with reference 

to a work called “the Statesman, the Banker, and 

the Artist,’ which has just appeared in New York, 
and in which many conversations, shewing very 
peculiar opinions on art, are attributed to Powers, 

which Powers denies are his, or says that it was a 

breach of confidence to have printed them; while, 

on the other hand, the author states Powers to 
have not only written pages of them himself, but 
to have corrected carefuily the whole ; and he for- 
wards Powers’ letters to the editor to corroborate 
this statement. These letters Powers denies are 
his, and accuses the ex-consul of forgery. It “is 
a very pretty quarrel as it stands,” and a charming 
pendant to the Ingersoll and Webster affair, on 
whichever side the ¢ruth lies. One meets every 
one here that one has met in Rome during the win- 
ter. I met Cornelius, and other “ men of mark,” 
in the Tribune the oth.r day; but most of the 
young belles of the season are gone to try their luck 
at Lucca’s baths, which are now beginning to fill, 
and whither I am coolly considering ona flit. Lord 

Ward is there, and the Ladies Taylor, and other 

English fashionables, and only twelve English doc- 

tors. Inghirami, a great authority on Etruscan 
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antiquities, and author of several works thereon, 
died the other day. I am not sure whether 
Sir W. Betham has not snuffed him out. Yester- 
day was the Corpus Domini Festa, and the Grand 
Duke walked in the procession of the Host from 
the Duomo to Santa Maria Novella. The whole 
way was strewn with herbs, and awnings stretched 
over to protect from the sun’s rays. The Floren- 
tine donzelle were dressed all in their best, and 
the sight was very gay; but the procession itself a 
poor affair, compared with those of Rome. There 
was some beautiful tapestry hung in the Loggie, 
representing the different events of the creation ; 
yet the simplicity of these olden times, which did 
not shrink from representing bodily the Omnipo- 
tent has introduced some ridiculous natural inci- 
dents into the compositions: such as in the Crea- 
tion of Adam, who has the earth still sticking to 
his legs in the shape of mud; and in the Expul- 
sion, a monkey hops on all-fours after the unhappy 
pair, eating an apple greedily all the while. 
Florence, June 17th, 1846. 

All last week the columns of the Diario di Roma 
were full of arrivals of cardinals to join in the con- 
clave which met on Sunday last for the election of a 
successor to Gregory XVI. The Sacred College is 
now shut up in the Vatican, with doors and win- 
dows guarded by the city magistrates; one small 
window is open for the introduction of food, &c., 
and each cardinal is allowed to have the attendance 
of one domestic ; if the election does not terminate 
in three days, the tables are reduced to one dish at 
dinner and one at supper for each person. The 
term conclave is certainly very expressive of being 
shut up (con-clava, with a key), but I would sug- 
gest that being put on a “diet’’ would be a more 
exact nomenclature. This is a time-honoured cus- 
tom, and prevailed in those learned ages when 
physiology and the intimate connexion between 
the brain and the stomach were well understood. I 
remember the other day, in passing through Vi- 
terbo, being shewn the ancient palace of the bishop, 
a monument of the thirteenth century, which still 
retains the hall in which was held that conclave 
which elected Martin IV. pope, after thirty-three 
months’ deliberations! You are shewn the part, 
still uncovered, where the roof was taken off by 
order of the captain of the people, Raniero Gatti, 
in order to force the eighteen cardinals of this pro- 
crastinating conclave to make their election ; and 
there is preserved in the town archives a curious 
demand of the cardinals, whose rations had also 
been diminished, ‘‘dated from the roofless palace 
of Viterbo,” requesting permission to let some of 
their sick colleagues retire. As it is no longer high 
treason to take a hint from the Vatican I would 
humbly suggest that putting a deliberative assem- 
bly on short commons would have saved the British 
nation a great deal of time in the late debates on 
the corn-bill, and proved in a practical manner to 
Lord William Bentinck and those “gentlemen of 
England, who live at home at ease,” in the touch- 
ing words of Thomas Hood, how grievous it is 

“ That human lives should be so cheap, 
And bread should be so dear.” 

The lover of precedent would find an analogous 
custom in the starving of refractory juries, as prac- 
tised in “merrie England” to the present hour. 
Vote by ballot, too, which is the mode in which 


the cardinals’ suffrages are collected, would have | 


a similar sanction. I suspect we shall have 
no longer delay than “the three days,” as the 
ambassadors of the respective courts who have a 
veto on the election of a pope have signified to the 
conclave that as soon as the selection is made, 
they will, without despatching couriers for further 
instructions to their sovereigns, signify their dis- 
— or approval. From this we may con- 
clude that it is well ascertained already who will fill 


the chair of Peter. The famous pseudo-prophecy of 
Malachy designates the future pope by the ana- 


gram of “ Crux Crucis.” A friend of mine who is 
just returned from Rome mentioned to me the ex- 


mere idle form, was no doubt not without mean- 
ing in days gone by, strongly illustrative of the 
proverb, “‘ point d’argent, point de Suisse ;” that as 
soon as the Swiss Guards have ascertained the 
death of his Holiness (their term of service ex- 
piring, I suppose, with the pontiff), a sudden 
‘““ maladie du pays” comes over them ; and striking 
up the Ranz des Vaches, these rats file off in the 
direction of the Ponte Molle. That they are not 
indifferent to the blandishments possessed by the 
coinage struck by the Cardinal Camerlingo, Sede 
Vacante (which is an invariable custom), is proved 
by the fact that the family of the present com- 
mander of the Swiss Guards has held the of- 
fice for the last three hundred years; and that 
when he has “buckled his knapsack” he most 
likely mutters to himself the consolatory proverb, 
“’espérance du retour, prend l’aiguille de l’adieu.” 
Talking of free trade in corn, you will be amused 
by what happened to a protectionist friend of 
mine the other day in a mercer’s shop here: having 
left “ the last’? of his pocket handkerchiefs as a 
souvenir to the pickpockets of Naples, he pro- 
ceeded to invest more of his capital in the silk 
trade, and true to protectionist principles, he 
asked the shopkeeper for a genuine, indigenous, 
home-grown Tuscan “ fazzoletto,” after rejecting 
those which had previously been displayed before 
him as British manufacture, being likely to be pa- 
tronised by any Briton, according to the shop- 
keeper’s ideas of nationality. However, he was at 
length furnished with a real Tuscan handkerchief, 
at a proper price ; and, judge of his disgust and as- 
tonishment, on his way home, unfolding his pur- 
chase for the purpose of making use of it, he found, 
instead of the pattern containing the portraits of 
some of the “merchant dukes of Florence,’’ he 
found that two famous mill-owners of Manchester 
were “taking him by the zose,’’ and that he was 
carrying about with him a banner of free trade, de- 
corated with the elegant effigies of Messrs. Cobden 
and Bright. This looks a triviality; but a straw 
thrown up, &c. 

Those who look with disfavour on Art-Unions 
would receive a strong confirmation of their views 
by visiting the Exhibition of the Tuscan Art-Union 
here, as demonstrative of how little effect they have 
on the production of works of high excellence. I 
do not think I ever saw in any provincial exhibi- 
tion in Great Britain so much rubbish in gold 
frames collected in one place. I have felt it my 
duty to warn my friends not to go and annoy them- 
selves by visiting it. There are really only three 
pictures, and those by professors, that would be ad- 
mitted into our Royal Academy. Last Sunday was 
the day of the distribution of the prizes. The so- 
ciety is large—the Grand Duke at their head—800 
subscribers at 4 scudi each, which gives about 10007. 
for the encouragement of art. The highest prize 
of 600 scudi was obtained by a Count Bardi, who 
appears to have better “ luck” than his unfortunate 
ancestor, head of the great banking-house of Bardi 
and Peruzzi, who were the well-known “unlucky” 
creditors of our valiant Edward, the conqueror of 
the fields of Cresy and Poictiers, where he does not 
appear to have won much golden honours, as he 
was obliged to “repudiate” like any Pennsylvanian. 
The loss of such an immense sum “at one fell 
swoop’’—1,000,365 gold florins (611,520/.)—made 
them bankrupt, and gave a violent shock to the 
prosperity of the Florentine merchants for a time; 
the Rothschilds of the present day, and the sub- 
sidising conquerors of China and of Scinde, are 
“wiser in their generation.” Napoleon was the 
first economist who clearly enunciated the maxim 
that “ war should support war.” Esquitinus. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, June 24, 1846. 
One of the Charivari’s facetie (you know that our 
Punch is so called) will give you an idea of the 
heat which we have been condemned to endure for 
nearly a. month past. That ingenious little journal 





istence of a curious custom which, although now a 


elevated temperature in the vicinity of Paris, al] 
the hens laid theireggs hard. Under such circum. 
stances, you will not wonder that every thing is in 
a languishing state—books, theatres, academies— 
and that my gleanings for this week should be there. 
by slightly affected. 

After an industrious search for such Parisian 
novelties as might elicit the interest of your read. 
ers, I see nothing but the narrative of the con. 
quests achieved in Italy by the lessee of our Opera, 
M. Pillet, as those artistes will, naturally, after 
having established their fame in Paris, migrate to 
London, there to obtain the consecration of your 
guineas, the baptism of gold after the baptism of 

lory: 
. This time, instead of one, M. Pillet has brought 
home three artistes: Ist, two singers, a tenore and 
a basso; 2d, a danseuse, whom the ballet-master jg 
busy moulding into the shape of our French customs, 
Some exertion is equally required on the part of the 
singers, and they are zealously studying the French 
language and pronunciation ; but the management 
could not be resigned to wait for producing them til] 
they were able to sing a national opera. MM. Bettini 
and Anconi appeared in a musical interméde, which 
has been already played three'times. Bettini is a 
tall young man, with a well-toned voice, full, easy, 
and brilliant in its higher notes. He is wanting 
in method to impart a value to these natural gifts, 
which he abuses too willingly; if he attempted 
to sing a whole opera as he sang two or three days 
ago, brandishing a sword, the grand scena of Elena 
di Feltra (Mercadante), he probably would not 
reach the fifth act without becoming completely 
hoarse. His fine voice, however, his catching 
warmth, seem to promise him fine prospects; and 
he certainly is not—far from it—a bad acquisition, 

There is already much more art and method in 
the basso Anconi, whose voice, unctuous and full, 
possesses a degree of softness very rare ina basso; 
but he can unfortunately be reproached with a 
coldness and a laxity in accentuation, which give 


‘to his way of singing a character of monotony. 


Anconi appears to affect above all the cantabilis. 
He sang an air of Erivani, in which he suppressed 
the allegro, and the cavatina of the Juive, in which 
it might be said that he pronounced our language 
in a satisfactory manner. 

I do not speak to you, I beg you will observe, of 
the French débuts, which have not for you the same 
interest. Not one of them, besides, has been 
remarkable enough to deserve special mention. 
But I turn to notice the first work of a young 
composer, M. Frangois Bazin, laureat of the Insti- 
tute, whose cantate at the concours (Loyze de 
Montfort) had already attracted attention, and who, 
after four or five years of fresh study, has ended by 
reaching our Seconde Scéne Lyrique. His little 
comic opera (Le Trompette de M. le Prince) is one 
of the prettiest compositions, in one act, which have 
been given to us for some time at the Opéra 
Comique. It excels, at the same time, by melodi- 
ous ease, by cleverness in composition, science and 
taste in instrumentation. Besides this, the libretto 
of M. Melesville is founded on a very amusing qui 
pro quo. A marquis, a superior officer in the army 
of Turenne, penetrates secretly into the little town 
of Etampes, occupied by the frondeurs, to visit 
there a Présidente with whom he is in love. On the 
point of being discovered and arrested, the marquis 
gives himself out as a érompette in the army of the 
Prince de Condé, this trompette being expected 
there to marry a young girl who happens to be the 
god-daughter of the marquis. When the érompette 
arrives in his turn, he is naturally mistaken for the 
latter. The result of all this is a succession of 
several very comic scenes. At last the army of 
Turenne entering the town, each betakes himself to 
his real title, name, and mistress. ‘ 

Before we dismiss these musical chronicles, 
let me speak to you of a little family fée given 
by the celebrated Mad. Recamier (the friend 
of M. de Chateaubriand, the fairest of the fair, 
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forty years since); in her mansion of the Abbaye 
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qux Bois. The guests were admitted to hear frag- 
ments of two inedited operas, composed by a young 
man who hitherto has concealed his real name 
under the pseudo of Micaéli. One of these operas, 
Lenore, is taken from the ballad of Burger. The 
other, Cymodocée, from the work, in lyric prose, 
which began the reputation of M. de Chateau- 
priand. M. Leon Pillet, a guest at this party, had 
allowed Baroilhet, Gardoni, and several other 
artistes of the Opera, to lend their aid to the young 
composer. He has shewn himself worthy of the 
singers who interpreted his music ; and it is very 
possible that one of his operas (Cymodocée, to our 
mind, merits the preference) may be completely 
represented before a more numerous audience. 

The Prince de la Moskowa—his name comes 
naturally under my pen when talking of music and 
concerts, for he is reckoned among our most zealous 
dilettanti—has much occupied our salons, but not, as 
his wont, as an impresario, a maestro di cappella. 
The subject was a much graver one. The Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Peers, forgetting that he 
spoke before the son of Marshal Ney, had cited 
the degradation of the marshal as a precedent for 
that which it was intended to inflict upon Le- 
comte (the assassin of the king), who is also a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honour. This unbecoming 
comparison wounded the feelings of the son of the 
victim, and he came solemnly to protest at the 
tribune against the “ infamous” sentence which in 
1816 was carried against his father. Many of the 
judges of the marshal, M. Pasquier amongst the 
rest, had to lower their heads, and listen, with- 
out daring to answer to that terrible retort pro- 
voked by an imprudent speech. The incident, 
you will allow, was dramatic; and public opi- 
nion, it must be said, approved the filial re- 
sentment which inspired the Prince de la Mos- 
kowa. But it is asked, how the remembrance of 
his father, legally murdered, can allow him to take 
his place amongst the peers of France before a 
signal recantation has obliterated the recollection 
of their iniquitous sentence ? 

So soon as the exhibition of paintings closed its 
doors, another exhibition took its place in the gal- 
leries of the Louvre. The produce of our royal 
manufactories are now displayed there. Sévres 
sends its porcelains, the Gobelins their tapestries, 
&, I remarked there a clock destined by the 
King of the French for the Pacha of Egypt, and 
which is in the shape of a mosque; two Chinese 
vases, whose strange form must have presented 
great difficulties of execution; and some buires in 
the Italian style of the 16th century. Generally, 
it must be admitted, the models of Sévres are nei- 
ther very new nor very felicitous: the execution 
only is remarkable from its conscientious perfec- 
tion, When it is intended to copy portraits upon 
porcelain which require neither taste nor inven- 
tion, the artists of the Royal Manufactory have 
ever, generally, a very felicitous touch. The 
Queen of England and Prince Albert, represented 
after the paintings of M. Winterhalter by Mad. 
Ducluzeau and M. Beranger, shew what point of 
perfection this style of reproduction has attained. 

ith an indifferent talent for drawing, and caring 
very little for the model, M. Winterhalter was 

Hot, truth to say, a.very dangerous adversary ; but 
still the great difficulty had to be got over which 
is always met with when imitating an inferior pro- 
duction. In this, M. Beranger and Mad. Duclu- 
zeal have quite succeeded. 

The Gobelins have only sent two tapestries and 
one carpet. The first two are after the paintings 

of Raphael, “St. Peter curing the Paralytics,” 
and “St, Paul refusing to sacrifice to the idols.” 
Unfortunately they had not the originals for mo- 
dels, but only copies; and bad copies, if we are to 
judge by the result. These tapestries present, in 
fact, the most contrasting colours. Time and broad 
day will have much to do to moderate the dazzling 
elulgence of their incoherent tones, and amalga- 


— discordant shades. The carpet, which M. de 


Tuileries, is more harmonious. But it wants-age, 
and its rosaces and its garlands are in a rather 
vulgar style. 

A screen and two pieces of furniture, one of them 
being for the boudoir of the Queen Marie Amelie 
(at the Chateau d’Eu), and the other for the Queen 
of the Belgians, come from the manufactories of 
Beauvais. Nothing very remarkable in the de- 
signs or the arrangement of the colours. The 
only real merit of these tapestries of Beauvais is 
the perfection of the work. But those workmen, 
so patient, so zealous, want a designer to invent 
new forms, an artist to guide them, a colourist 
to teach them what the Chinese know so well— 
how to combine tones together so as to produce a 
brilliant and harmonious effect. It is evident that 
very soon, if care be not taken, private industry, 
stimulated by the necessities of competition, will 
pour into commerce tapestries superior to those of 
the Gobelins and Beauvais, and richer porcelains 
than those of Sevres. 

Under the title “A Year in the East,” M. A. 
De Valon has just published a volume of humor- 
ous travels, which have more than once reminded 
me of the “ Eothen” of M. Kinglake. These two 
works might be compared with advantage, being 
similar in subject and in their mode of treatment. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

On Monday forenoon this eminent artist and man 
of genius committed suicide. He fell foully and 
irreligiously by that hand which has created me- 
morials to last for generations to come, through 
the fall of that mind which for many years had 
stoutly borne up against a heavy lot, but at last 
gave way under the continued pressure, when the 
elasticity of youth no longer sustained it, and 
hope had lost its flattering power. We are too 
near this calamity to speak of it with any degree 
of composure. Confident in great abilities and 
enthusiastic in his love of the loftiest efforts of art, 
Haydon unfortunately went to war with the prin- 
cipal dispensers of artist fame and fortune. Oppo- 
sition begot intemperance of argument; on one 
side, the distinguished heads of the profession were 
defied and provoked; on the other, the man of 
genius was repressed and crushed. And so his 
life passed in unceasing toil and struggle. Pecu- 
niary difficulties once enthralling him, little short 
of a miracle can save the individual who has to 
rely on his own exertions in our state of society. 
The more he earns the more he is preyed upon 
and plundered ; and never is he allowed, if avarice, 
callousness, and law can prevent it, to get his 
head above water, to breathe, and have a fair 
free swim for existence. The lot of Haydon, in 
this respect, is the lot of thousands, who cannot 
realise a capital to extricate themselves at once, 
and who are despoiled of their gradual and too 
slow earnings as fast as they can be extorted from 
their shattered nerves and harassed brains, to feed 
but never to satisfy the demand. His spring exhi- 
bition at the Egyptian Hall failed of attraction, 
and added to his embarrassments. Disappoint- 
ment and chagrin consequently fell upon his 
spirits, and anxiety and distress upon his re- 
sources. The last burden threw down the strength 
which had hitherto manfully withstood every 
shock ; and one more miserable sacrifice was made 
of a broken heart to a heartless world. 

A coroner’s inquest brought in the obvious ver- 
dict of derangement, which all his late demeanour 
and the method of his death entirely justified. 
His ardent temperament and vivid intellect were 
but too certain predisposing causes to this ca- 
tastrophe; and but for his brave overcoming of 
similar calamities in by-gone days, such an issue 
might have been apprehended and perhaps guarded 
against. 

Mr. Haydon was a native of Plymouth, whence 
he came to London forty-two years ago, when about 
eighteen years of age. He was sixty in January 





t. Ange has designed for the concert-room of the 


last. His paintings and his writings during that 





period have excited great public interest ; and it 
was only within this last few weeks that he exhi- 
bited his noble picture of the “ Banishment of 
Aristides” (see Lit. Gaz., No. 1525), and published 
the second volume of his very able lecture on 
“ Painting and Design.” A bust of him by Park, 
prefixed to this, gives a fine idea of his head and 
character. In form he was extremely athletic, 
and his constitution promised longevity beyond 
the usual span of mortals. A widow, two sons 
(one in the navy), and a daughter, a sweet and 
delicate girl almost destroyed by this shock, are 
left to deplore his loss, and in circumstances, 
we fear, to found a sad claim on public sym- 
pathy. Sir Robert Peel had generously sent 501., 
out of the fund at the disposal of the Premier, 
to relieve his wants previous to the deplor- 
able event we have the sorrow to record; and 
2007. more to his family as soon as he heard of it, 
with a feeling letter, and a kind assurance of far- 
ther aid.* Next week it is proposed to holda 
meeting of friends (at Sergeant Talfourd’s we be- 
lieve) to consider what is best to be done in order 
to shape the commiseration so generally shared by 
the country for those left destitute by this awful 
affliction; and we trust that an effectual provision 
for them will be the result. It would be a 
magnanimous act if the Royal Academy could con- 
sistently with its rules come forward conspicuously 
on the occasion. A Government pension can 
hardly be doubted; and there are surely thousands 
of the admirers of Haydon’s extraordinary talents 
to do the rest. Twenty-six large folio volumes of 
diary kept during his whole life were mentioned at 
the inquest, and must contain much curious mat- 
ter, for he had mixed with many remarkable per- 
sons, and his conversation was full of anecdote. 
The intensity with which he laboured on his series 
of six national pictures must have deeply affected 
his mental health : ten days since, he wrote to us 
a rather unconnected letter in which he stated that 
he was half through the third, the subject of Alfred. 
Alas, poor Haydon! 


** After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


No friends can neglect, no enemies can persecute 


him now. All he has left may, and probably will 
be swept away towards the liquidation of his debts, 
and bare walls be the portion of those most dear to 
his warm and affectionate heart; but him they can 
touch no more. The blood-stained asylum of the 
tomb offers a dreadful lesson to human nature ; and 
dreadful though it be, it has yet something ofa 
balm, for there the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. May God pardon the 
rash deed of him deprived of reason by overwhelm- 
ing misery; and his fellow-creatures pity the 
lamentable fall of one blessed with those high en- 
dowments which too often lead to calamity and 
destruction. 


THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane Theatre closed on Tuesday night, 
when Mr. Harley delivered the farewell address, in 
the absence of Mr. Bunn, who has for some time 
past been suffering from very severe illness. He 
dwelt on the production of five new operas, agree- 
ably to the prospect held out on opening the season, 
and five new ballets, supported by foreign artistes of 
eminence, as well as by native talent. Alas for the 
British drama when such are its boasts ! 

Haymarket. —On Thursday, Twelfth Night was 
produced, Viola and Octavia being played by Miss 
and Miss Susan Cushman in a style to elicit great 
applause. The other parts were filled with their 
usual effect by Farren, Webster, and other popular 
actors, already familiar to the public in the charac- 
ters they sustained. 








* The Times of yesterday feelingly laments that Sir R. 
Peel alone — to an a cog from Mr. Haydon for 
help after the failure of his exhibition; but surely the 
Times must know the world around us well enough to be 
convinced that the one favourable answer to such an 
appeal was the wonder, and not that half-a-dozen either 
contumeliously neglected or apathetically rejected it. 
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The French Plays.—Gentil Bernard, a vaudeville 
comedy in five acts, has been produced here, but 
hardly with its Parisian success. A continued va- 
riety of intrigue pervading every separate act, 
seems rather more adapted to French than to Eng- 
lish taste. Dejazet, Lafont, and Cartigny, however, 
carried the play very spiritedly through, and the 
songs and music went off with great éclat. 

Matinée Musicale et Déclamatoire.—Sig. Jannetti, 
professor of Italian literature and declamation in 
Rome, gave an entertainment of this kind at the 
concert-room of the Opera House on Wednesday 
last. The musical part of the performance, though 
very good, was not remarkable, beyond the excel- 
lent violoncello-playing of Sig. Piatti and the ex- 
traordinary piano-playing of little Sophie Dulcken; 
but the recitals of Sig. Jannetti were exceedingly 
interesting. This mode of entertainment exhibits 
great analogy to the sort of chanted stories of the 
ancient troubadours,—which were, however, always 
accompanied, —and the later amusement of the 
“ improvvisatori,” so peculiar to Italy. Several 
improvisers have been heard in this country, 
amongst whom Pistrucci was rather celebrated; 
and Sig. Maggione usually introduces recitations 
in his annual concert. It is curious that this plan 
has been confined so much to the Italians, and, 
like the recitative of opera, is so successfully cm- 
ployed by them. The pronunciation of Italian 
poetry being entirely different from that of the 
prose, renders the language even more musical 
and flowing, and admits also of an approxiriation 
to the deep and majestic expression of the Spanish. 
Sig. Jannetti’s manner partakes too much of the 
attitudinising and grimacing of the French stage: 
the language of Dante’s Inferno docs not require 
such adjuncts. He gave the thirty-third and fifth 
cantos of the Inferno, and La Morte d’ Ermengarda, 
nell’ Adelchi di Manzoni, to the great satisfaction of 
a very crowded audience. 

Royal Academy of Music——The fourth concert on 
Saturday morning in the Hanover-Square Rooms 
was very fully attended, and comprised a great 
variety of compositions from the works of the esta- 
blished masters, besides three movements of a Ms. 
symphony, by Mr. Henry Wylde, a member of the 
Academy, and a young musician of considerable 
ability and promise. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG: THE WILD ROSE. 


WILD rose, whence art thou—wherefore here ? 
hy heart is far too bright, 
Thy place is not to linger near 
The dazzling human sight; 
Go far away in some fair glen 
Where Zephyrs love-tunes know— 
Go, haste away from haunts of men, 
Ere faded be thy brow. 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away ! 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away! 
Yet still it linger’d, trusting rose! 
It linger’d midst the rest, 
Each night so calmly in repose 
It nestled on earth’s breast: 
And fondly heaving one sweet sigh, 
It dreamt of beauty’s fame ; 
And dreamt, poor thing, with downeast eye, 
he wild rose was the same. 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away! 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away! 


One morn it felt a drowsy care, 
Its beauteous leaves were dim, 
It sigh’d amidst its foliage fair, 
“ I think, I think of him.” 
One night ’twas sad, and spake again, 
**T feel a pang within: 
I care no more for pleasure’s strain, 
I die, I die for him.” 
Wild rose, ’tis Jove—oh, haste away! 
Wild rose, wild rose, oh, haste away ! 
Rose ELien Henpniks. 











VARIETIES. 

Mr. Upcott’s MSS. have sold very fairly, the Bri- 
tish Museum having purchased a considerable num- 
ber, Mr. Nichols some literary documents, and Sir 
T. Philipps, Mr. Evelyn of Wotton, Mr. Boone, and 
others, sharing the rest among them. 





The British Museum and Trinity College Cam- 
bridge.— After all the irregular proceedings and 
disgraceful insinuations in regard to the manu- 
scripts alleged to have been abstracted from Tri- 
nity College and found in the British Museum, the 
action at law brought by the former against the 
latter (will it be believed?) for their recovery has 
been abandoned. It stood for Tuesday, was post- 
poned till Thursday, and then the record with- 
drawn! It is to be hoped that the cruel injustice 
which has been done to Mr. Halliwell, and through 
him to English literature, will now have honcur- 
able amends, and that both these public bodies will 
consider it to be for their own character to do every 
act in their power to make due reparation to his 
outraged feelings. 

College of Schoolmasters.—A numerously attended 
meeting of schoolmasters has been held at Free- 
masons’ Hall, in which a proposition, emanating 
from Brighton, was warmly adopted. The object 
is to create an incorporation of schoolmasters, 
through which the qualifications for teachers should 
be tested, and the important functions of the body 
be left less to chance than heretofore. 

British and Foreign Institute-—At the last Anni- 
versary Meeting of this society, an unanimous 
resolution was adopted fer making it a proprie- 
tary body, to be held in shares among the mem- 
bers, at an interest of five per cent per annum: 
and the whole of these shares have, it is stated, 
been taken up. The third annual report at the 
close of the third year offers a favourable view of 
progression, especially in the addition of foreign 
visitors and honorary members, who are admitted 
to all the privileges of the Institute without fee or 
charge, one of the most important purposes for 
which it was established ; increasing to foreigners 
the opportunities of agreeable intercourse with 
English society, and bringing together men of kin- 
dred minds and congenial tastes from all parts of 
the globe. A previous increase of subscription 
having been tried and failed, the proprietary scheme 
was devised, and it was resolved by the adhering 
members to divide the property of the Institute 
into shares of 26/7. each, and to appropriate these 
to such of them as would be willing to hold them, 
allowing to each an interest of five per cent on the 
amount held, and securing him this payment by 
allowing a corresponding deduction from his an- 
nual. subscription. The number of shares was 
settled at 250 at 20/. each, valuing at 5000/. the 
whoie ef the property of the Institute, whic! cost 
upwards of 8000/.; the director, Mr. Buckingham, 
taking 50, till they should be gradually appropriated 
by the members themselves. The plan seems to 
be fair and promising, and to offer the only means 
of carrying the Igstitute safely and prosperousty on. 

Blood an Antidote to Arsenic. —Experiments made 
in France on dogs, commencing with 3 grains of 
arsenious acid, followed by a dose of 18 ounces of 
fresh calf’s blood (subsequently extended to 9 grs., 
and reduced to 9 ounces), shew a strong affinity of 
arsenic for blood, and a chemical combination of 
the two in the stomach, which renders the for- 
mer as a poison inert. 

Cheap Physic. —1n one of the committee-rooms 
of Parliament last week a fact transpired on the 
examination of a chemical witness, which we lose 
no time in communicating to the public for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern. It was re- 
quired to know if the water in the fountains of 
Trafalgar Square was of a wholesome quality. The 
witness, who answered in the aflirmative, was asked 
why? and he replied, that he had analysed it, and 
found it to contain a very considerable solution of 
Epsom salts! 


Daguerreotyping.—We learn from the South Austra- | 


lian Register that a Mr. Goodman had arrived at 
Melbourne, and set about daguerreotyping the 
scenery and the natives for private collections, or 
for publication in England. 

Aden.—In a recent letter from Aden, we learn 
that the inhabitants had been surprised by a heavy 
all of rain, which completely inundated the town 


and caused much loss of property, estimated at 
above 100,000 rupees. Cholera, in a fatal form 
had also committed great ravages; but the num. 
ber of daily deaths was diminishing. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Smith's Wealth of Nations, by J. R. M‘Culloch, 8¢o 
new edit., 16s.—Stable-Talk, Vol. If., with portrait, gyo, 





12s.—The Past and Future of the British Navy, by Hoy 
E. Plunkett, R.N., post 8vo, 7s. — Jephtheginia ; oy 
| Jephtha’s Daughter, and other Poems, by E. Farr, 32m. 
| cloth, 4s.; mor. 5s. 6d.—The Debater; a New Theory of 
| the Art of Speaking, fep. 6s.—Anthologia Oxoniensis, de. 
| eerpsit Gulielmus Linwood, M.A., 8vo, 14s.—Chambaud’s 
| French Grammar, by Des Carriers, new edit., royal l2mo 
| bound in roan, 5s. 6d.—Christianity in its various As. 
| pects, from the birth of Christ to the French Revolution 
| by E. Quinet, translated by Cocks, square, sewed, 2s, 
| Chambers’s Miscellany, Vol. 11., 12mo, ls—Kenny Mea. 
dows’ Iliustrated Shakspere, new edit., with etchings 
Vol. I. royal 8vo.—Poems, by Mrs. Thomas, fep., 6;.— 
| Truth without Novelty, by F. S. Parker, 2d edit., l2mo 
| 4s. 6d.—Burke’s Extinct Veerage, 31 edit., 21s.—Echoes 
from the Backwoods, by Capt. Levinge, 2 vols. post 8yo 
| 2ls.—Hare’s Mission of the Comforter, and other Sermons, 
2 vols. 8v0, 25s.—Practical Sermons, 3 vols. 8yo, 2J5.- 
| Vol. IIL. do. 7s.—Faith of Catholics, Vol. IIL. 8vo, 19s, 6, 
—Chambers’s Journal, Vol. V., imp. 8vo, 4s. 6¢.—Hints 
|; on Angling, by Palmer Hackle, Esq., 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Echoes 
from Old Cornwall, by R. S. Hawker, M.A., post Svo, 4s, 
| —Church of England cleared from the charge of Schism 
by T. W. Allies, M.A., 6s.—Clarke on Climate, 4th edit! 
| crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. —Brougham’s Men of Letters and 
Science, 8vo, with portrait, 10s. 6d.—Hooper’s Physician's 
Vade-Mecum, new edit., 12mo, 10s. 6d.—Hallam’s Middle 
| Ages, 2 vols. 8vo, 9th edit., 24s.—R. O'Connor's Field 
Sports of France, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—Rev. H. Hallis’s Fruitful 
Christian, 18mo, ls 6d.—Ditto Christian Discrimination, 
18mo, 1s. 6¢.—PLraithwaite’s Retrospect, Vol. XILL, l2mo, 
6s.—Sermons by,late Rev. David Welsh, D.D., with Me. 
moir by A. Dunlop, Esq. 8vo, 12s.—Popery Delineated; 
or Information from Protestants, 12mo, by the Rev. W. 
Cattle, 2s. 6¢.—The Astrologer; a Legend of the Black 
Forest, by a Lady, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—Characteristies 
of Women, by Mrs. Jameson, 2 vo's. post 8yvo, 4th edit., 
28s.—Studies of Public Men, No. 1., Peel, O’Connell, 
| Brougham, Cobden, D’Israeli, 8vo, 3s.—Confessions of an 
| Etonian, by J. E. M., fep. 6s—The Author's Assistant, 
6th edit., 2s. 64.—S. Sidney’s History and Prospects of the 
Railway System, 2d edit. imp. 8vo, 5s.—Village Rectory, 
by Rev. R. W. Dibdin, fep. 8vo, 5s.—St. Paul to Hebrews 
| explained, by G. B., 12mo, 3s.—Views cf the Rock and 
| Fortress of Gibraltar, 1 vol. half mor. 3/. 3s.—Ditto in 
| portfolio, coloured and mounted, 5/, 5s.—Poetical Works 
of Horace Smith, 2 vols. fep. 12s.—History of Margaret 
Catchpole, 4th edit. post 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Manual of Practical 
Assaying, by John Mitchell, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Songs of 
the Wilderness, by Bishop of Montreal, fep. 5s. 6¢.—Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with ‘'rypho the Jew, translated from 
the Greek by Henry Brown, M.A., 9s.— Architectural 
Illustrations of Skelton Church, Yorkshire, by E. Chris. 
tian, folio, plain, 15s., proofs, 2ls.—Scenes and Incidents 
ot Foreign Travel, 2 vols. fep., new series, 8s.—Parlour 
Novelist, Vol. VI.; Clarence, by Miss Sedgwick, cloth, 
2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s—Guizot’s Civilisation, Vol. [1. (Euro. 
pean Library), 3s. 6d.—Boy’s Book of his own Country, 
by Uncle John, illustrated by Williams, 4s.—Hickie’s De- 
votions, royal 18mo, 6s.—Punch, Vol. X., 4to, 8s. 6d.— 
W. M. Best’s Dictionary of English Law, Part L., 3s. 67. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian 

1846. h m. 8, 1846. 
June 27... 2 368 | July 1 
ae ee 2 49:2 2 
29. ; 3 1% 3 
Wis Hs 3 13° 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

This week we have not a “ Dramatic Chapter ;” but the 
two, which remain to complete the series, shall appear in 
ensuing Nos. of the Gazette. 

“The Charm” has not, we fear, charm enough for fas- 
tidious taste. 


15th June, 1846. 
The Editor of the Literary Gazette will probably be 
thankful for the opportunity of correcting an error in his 
review at folio 136 of a pamphlet against Tee-totalism, 2 
which it is stated that the consumption of Opium 
In 1838 was only 31,204 Ibs., but had increased 
In 1848 to - 180,615 Ibs. 
The former number is correct; and as the parliamentary 
authority which gives it also gives 47,623 for the latter, it 
is marvellous how so gross a misstatement can have been 
made. Even ¢hat is an unusually large quantity ; but the 
article is liable to fluctuation. The quantity 
For 1843 was 32,051 Ibs. 
1844 was 32,064 ., 
1845 the writer has not yet obtained. _ 
Errata.—In our report of the Royal Geographical So- 
| ciety last \stecths § 560el, for Benzest, Besesta, and Ben- 


gesta, read Benzert, Beserta, and Benzerta. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gold Medal of the highest Order of Merit, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at 


St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Dent, by command of his | 


ial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to 
isveoqualied Jerformance of his recently invented Patent 
Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical 
Expedition of 1843. 


The following is an Extract from a Leiter of M. Struve, 
Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of the Cen- 


tral Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Airy, Esq,, | 


‘Astronomer Royal :— 

“With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a 
very considerable difference between them has been most 
distinctly marked; and [ hasten to inform you, that 
among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so 
many distinguished Artists, THE Dents HAVE HELD 


THE FIRST RANK IN A BRI!'LIANT MANNER, I have | 


to request you will announce this to Mr. Dent; pre- 
sent to him my conzratulations on this result, and tell 
him that I shall shortly write to him to thank him most 
sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded 
towards the success of the expedition, by sending us his 
admirable Chronometers.” 
It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words 
in small capitals were underlined with a double line, and 
that in Italies with a single one. 


Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, cntitled, ‘ Ex- | 
pédition Chronométrique, exécutée par ordre de Sa Majeste 


L'Empereur Nicolas ler, 

“M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chrono- 
métres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plus 
efficacement 4 l’exactitude du résultat de notre expé- 
dition.” 

“ Mr. E. Dent, of London, has furnished us with the 
Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contributed 
most effectual'y to the exactitude of the result of our 
expedition.” 


EDWARD J. DENT, 
82 Strand, 33 Cockspur Street, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
London, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
Chronometer and Watch-Maker to the Queen 
and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 

Has the gratification of further stating, in addition to the 
above high Testimonial, that he has received the FIRsT 
Paemicm Rewarp from the British Government for the 
unequalled performance of his CHRONOMETER, which 
varied only 0°54 hundreds of a second in its rate during a 
public trial of twelve months at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. These trials, now terminated, lasted for thirteen 
years; during which period there were deposited, in compe- 
tition, by different makers, nearly 500 Chronometers. 

E. J. DENT has now the further satisfaction of an- 


nouncing that, as an additional reward for the performance | 


ofhis Patent Chronometers in 1844, IH. I. M. the Emperor 
has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT tie 
appointment and title of ** Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. 
the Emperor of Russia.” 

(A COPY). “ AsHnURNHAM Howse, 

“16th January, 1845. 

“ By an official letter dated 385 of December, 1844, 
Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just in 
formed me, that His Majesty the Emperor, as a recompense 
for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Ex- 
pedition confided to M. de Struvé, has deigned to grant you 
the title of ‘Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor 
of Russia.’ 

“‘Itis with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of 
this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my 
entire regard, 

“To Mr. Dest. 


“Sir, 


“ Brunnow.” 
ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—F. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of this 
ng-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that this Beer, so 
‘rongty recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the Trade, can 
only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 


¥ r + 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
: SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its superiority 
4s a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
_A\ variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
Without angular corners. 
b Hewoate's Pansravative Toor-Powoer, an effectual preparation for 
eautitying the Teeth, and preserving ‘them in a sound and healthy 
condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divesting the 


Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour, 


, Hexont’s Mortzive is the most beneficial extract of oleagi sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. ‘ 
His Germinative Liquid is a certai ific f 
where the Hair is failing. : ‘toe 
Henpare’s Corp Cara oF Rosgs, prepared in great perfection. 
——— Scourixo Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
“= Markie Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 








ing a new growth 


| RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
| Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 


Txomas Faancoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Witt Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Jobn Humphery, Esq., Alderman, 
William Banbury, Esq. M.P. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
| Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
| James Clift, Esq. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeailreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


| Low Rates of Premium. 

Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate ot 

| premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, and which 

| is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus. They have likewise the 
security of a large subscribed capital—an Assurance tund of nearly a 

| quarter of a million, and an annual income of upwards of 60,000! , arising 
from the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


| Annual Premium to assure 1001. 


Thomas Kelly, Esq , Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 





Age. Whole Term. 








For One Year. For Seven Years 
£0 17 £0 19 1 £1 11 W 

a, 2 4 Se > @ 2 

5 1 9 14 10 
1 19 10 0 oll 
3 0 0 10 


20 
30 
| 40 
| 50 | 
i} | 60 

| 


Cne-half of the “ whole term” premium may remain on credit for seven 
years, or one-third of the premium may remain for lite as a debt upon 
the policy at 5 per cent, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for Advances of Money, as security for debts, or as a pro- 
vision for a family, where the least present outlay is desirable, the varied 
| and comprehensive tables of the Argus will be found to be particularly 

tavourable to the Assured. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 

Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, and 
issued the same day. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





TRANSACTIONS— 
M ENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, London, can supply a 
| COMPLE SET of the SECOND SERIES, at ten per cent below the 
| published price; the last Nine Parts are quite n 
Mr. Tennant can supply Collectors with Sopwith’s Geological Models, 
Casts of scarce Fossils, Geological — Hammers, Elementary Col- 
lections of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils.—The latter will greatiy faci- 
litate the study of Conchology, Mineralogy, and Geology. 


EOLOGICAL 
re. Ti 


O VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 
Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and Agents to 
the Royal Academy, No. 7 Old Je » beg to remind the Nobility and 
Gentry that they continue to receiv ignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 
Baggaye, &c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Cus- 
tom-tlouse, &c.; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
parts of the world. 
| 


| had on application at their Office as above. 





mi: : Th 
UlNL-BAD.—This beautiful COLD-WATER 
ESTABLISH MENT is situated on one of the most delightful turns 
of the RHINE, near BOP: RT, cheerful yet retired, and with accommo- 
dation for all classes of siety. 2 terms. Dr. 
HEUSNER, District Physician of Boppart, and Dr. GEORGE BURGES, 
Licentiate of the London Royal College of Physicians, are now the M di- 
cal Superintendents. For all particulars apply to W. Samler, Esq., 5 Ray- 
mond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 
Great care must be taken not to confound Mubl-Bad with any other 
| Establishment. 


| TAR-DUST *. * * *¢ * & 
Direct from the mines of the moon —by Jupiter! 
«Something in this more than natural find it out.” —SiAKsPERE. 
* Till after cloying the Gazettes with cant, 
The cge discovers . . . . . .”—Byrron 

Should an article with so brilliant a name bring disappointment to the 
experimentist, and prove an useless “ adjunct” to any thing but bird-cages, 
the sand from Old Time's hour-glass would do as well, only we cannot get 
enough of it. Gentlemen are advised not to despair of removing their 
beards quite clean, and without pain. Jxo. Terrcen’s Razor-Stxop oF 
1845, AND THE DIAMOND-EDGE UNPOLISHED Razors,* are things of quite a 
different character, and will enable any one with care and skill to shave 
perfectly clean iterally without the least pain. 

The Razors are all sold in a state to accomplish this; and the pamphlet, 
“My Razor and Shaving Tackle,” ld., by Post 2d., will teach the novice or 
inexpert how to keep them so! 

1 28.5 28. Gd., Ss. G., 5s., Gs., to is. each; Strops, 1s., 1s. Gd., 2s., 
3s., 4 » to 15s. each, lert on trial, and sent to any part of the kingdom 
carriage free, on receipt of a Post Office order. 

‘ Jno. TRETGEN, 10, opposite Bishopsgate Church. 

| * This name is only significant of their exactness of temper, hardness, and 
| 

| 








toughness—nothing more. 





|\fP\uE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION and 
| the DAGUERREOTYPF.—A PORTRAIT of Lord GOUGH, 
painted by a Chinese Artist, has been lately copied for the Polytechnic In- 
stitution by Mr. CLAUDET, of the Royal Adelaide Gallery.” As a Non- 
inverted Daguerreotype Picture of the illustrious General was wanted for 
that Scientific Institution, Mr. Claudet has been honoured with the task of 
executing it by his improved Process, and the operation has been com- 
pletely successful. 





| 


T T , r t 
LAUDET’S COLOURED and NON- 
| INVERTED DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, Rogal Adelaid 
| Gallery, and 18 King William Street, Strand.—Mr.CLAUDET was the first 
| person who introduced in England the DAGUERREOTYPE Process, 
| Raving surchased in the year 1859 from Mr. Daguerre himself the right 
of exercising his Patented Invention. This right has been confirmed by 
decisions of the High Court of Chancery, the Court of Queen's Bench, and 
the Court of Exchequer. Mr. Claudet’s Establishment is therefore quite 
| independent and separate from any other of the same kind; and his pro- 
cess, which is entirely peculiar, is practised only by himself. 





+ x 
HE MORNING HERALD on PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC PORTRAITURE, April 17 and 29.—* The results of Mr. 
Beard’s experiments are, indeed, self-evident. We observed in the speci- 
mens a more minute and greater delicacy of detail, and a finer breadth of 
light, that peculiar charm of nature, than in any previously taken, while 
the portraits in colours no less delighted than astonished us.” 

Mr. BEARD'S Establishments are at 85 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
City (where applications for licences should be made), 54 PARLIAMENT 
STREET, and the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT 
STREE} 





Lists of their nage 2 abroad, and every information, may be | 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— 

Sigr. PUZZI has the honour to inform the Nobility, Subscribers 
to the Opera, his Friends, and the Public, that his BENEFIT will take 
place on THURSDAY NEXT, July the 2d, 1846, when will be performed 
(for the first time this Season) Rossini’s celebrated Opera, SEMI- 
RAMIDE. Semirawide, Made. Grisi; Arsace, Mile. Sanchioli (her first 
appearance in that character); Assur, Sig. Fornasari; Idremo, Sig. 
Corelli; and Oroe, Sig. Lablache. 

To be followed by a Divertissement, in which Madlle. Lucile Grahn 
will appear. 

After which, the Last Act of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Made. Castellan ; and Edgardo, Signor Mario. 

To conclude with the highly successful new grand Oriental Ballet, 
entitled LALLA ROOKH; or, the Rose of Lahore. Founded on the 
admired Poem of Thomas Moore, Esq. Composed by M. Perrot. The 
Music composed by Signor Pugni; and partly sclected from Felicien 
David's celebrated Ode Symphonique of “ The Desert.” The Scenery by 
Mr. Charles Marshall. Lalla Rookh, Madlle. Cerito; Emperor Aurung- 
zebe, M. Venatra; Fadladeen, M. Perrot; Aliris, King of Bucharia, M. St. 
Leon; his Ambassador, M. Di Mattia; in attendance on Lalla Rookh, 
Mesdlles. Demelisse, Cassan, James, Lamoureux, Julien, and Honore; Prin- 
cess of the Court of Bucharia, Madlle. Louise Taglioni. Principal Dances: 
First Tableau—Pas Symbolique, Madile. Cerito, supported by Mesdlles. 
Demelisse, Cassan, James, and Honore, and Corps de Ballet. Third Tableau 
—Le Chibouck, Pas Seul, Madille. Cerito. Last Tableau—Feast of Roses, Pas 
des Corbelies, Mesdlles. Lamoureux and Julien, and Corps de Ballet. Pasde 
Neuf, by Madlle. Cerito, Madlle. Louise Taglioni, and M. St. Leon, sup- 
ported by Mesdiles. Demelisse, Cassan, James, Lamoureux, Julien, and 
Honore, 


Lucia, 


Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made to Signor Puzzi, 
38 Jermyn Street; and at the Pox-office, Opera Colonnade. 
Doors open at Seven o'clock; the Opera to commence at halt-past Seven, 


N DLLE. RACHEL.—ST. JAMES’S 

THEATRE.—Mr. MITCHELL bas the honour to announce that 
the inent Tragédienne, Mdllc. RACHEL, is engaged to give SIX RE- 
PR =NTATIONS, atthis Theatre, of Popular French Tragedies, consist- 
ing of “Les Horaces,” of Corneille; “ Phédre,” of Racine; “ Le Cid,” of 
Corneille; “ Bajazet,” of Racine; “ Virginie,” of Latour; “ Jeanne D'Arc,” 
of Soumet. Monsieur Raphael Felix, of the Théatre Francais, and Brother 
of Mdlle. Rachel, is also engaged, and will perform, for the first time, in 
the same Plays with Mdlle. Rachel.—Subscriptions for the Six Representa- 
tions may be arranged at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 


r x ; 
RIVATE EDUCATION.—There are 
TWO VACANCIES in an Establishment the object of which is to 
blend the Classi¢al Instruction usually given, with a Moral Training‘ 
General Culture, and the Modern Languages. The number of pupils is 
strictly limited, and it is conducted, as far as possible, on the plan ofa 
family. References of the first order. The School re-opens on the 23th 
July. 








Apply to Mr. De Vericour, Twickenham. 


(yr arecires s 
WATER. 


The General Direction of the Domains of His Highness the 
Duke of Nassau 

Declare, by these presents, that, being desirous to prevent and put a stop 
to the numerous falsifications committed in respect to the Watcrs of Sel- 
ters (in England called Seltzer Water), they bave granted to JOHN 
THOMAS BETTS, Patentee of the Metallic Capsules, and to no one else 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain, its Colonies and Dependencies, the rx- 
CLUSIVE RIGHT to PURCHASE and Export, direct from the Springs, the 
Waters of Selters, Fachingen, Schwalbach, and Weilbach. 

They declare further, that the Bottles, after being filled with the re- 
spective Mineral Waters, are to be immediately, and in the presence of 
their Officers, closed with the above-mentioned Capsules, which bear the 
impression of the Ducal Arms, and the inscription,— 

The present declaration is granted to Mr. 

Betts, with ro 4 rs ar oy i same. 
Given at Wiesbaden, this 1Sth day of De- 
cember, 1844. sT v™, 

The President of the Direction-General, en I: 

Ducal Domains of Nassau, ORT sy 
Baron DE BOCK HERMSDOFF. / z, 
HENRY HENDEL, Secretary. 

The Waters thus secured will be found, 
despite of time or climate, as gaseous, lively, 
and tresh as at the moment when filled at 
the Springs; and the Nassau Government 
thus places in the hands of the public the 
means of identifying their Waters. 

These Waters are sold in large and small 
bottles, at the Patent Brandy Distillery, 7 
Smithfield Bars. 





ELTERS 





ORMAL and MODEL SCHOOLS for the 

ARMY, in the ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, Chelsea. The 

Secretary-at-War will RECEIVE TESTIMONIALS, addressed to him at 

the War Office, Whitehall, from CANDIDATES for the following Offices: 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 

CHAPLAIN and HEAD MASTER, salary 3501, also a house, coals, 
and candles, valued at 165/. He must be qualified to conduct the instruc- 
tion of the Candidate Sergeant Schoolmasters, in religious knowledge, the 
English language, history, arithmetic, the elements of mechanics and sur- 
veying, the theory of the steam-engine, and the first rudiments of military 
constructions, geography, and the use of the globes. He must present tes- 
timonials of titness to develop and regalate the domestic and moral features 
of a School in which Masters are to be trained for the Army. 

The ASSISTANT MASTER, salary 200/., with a house, board for 
himself, and coals and candles for his family. He will prepare the Candi- 
dates, who will complete their course of instruction under the Head Mas- 
ter, and he must, as far as possible, possess the foregoing qualifications. 


MODEL SCHOOLS. 

The UPPER MASTER, a 2001., with a house, coals, and candles. 
He must have a thorough knowledge of schoo! discipline and organisation, 
and of the best methods of instruction. He must be competent to give les- 
sons on these subjects in the Normal School, and to illustrate this theore- 
tical instruction by skilful teaching in all the classes of the Model Schoof. 
He will superintend and examine all the companies, and conduct the in- 
struction and training of the apprentices. He must be qualified to teach 
religious knowledge, English language, writing, arithmetic, the elements of 
mechanics, surveying and mensuration, geography, map-drawing, and Eng- 
lish history. 

The first UNDER MASTER, salary 120/.; the SECOND MASTER, 
salary 100/.; the INFANT MASTER, salary 1204. These last three 
Masters will also have apartments and board, with coals and candles. 

They will likewise superintend the discipline of meals and in the dormi- 
tories. They must be qualified to instruct the boys, each in their respec- 
tive classes, So as to enable the Head Master of the Model School to com- 
plete the course of instruction deseribed above. 

The Testimonials of Candidates for these offices having been inspected 
by the Secretary-at-War, he will select such as he may consider qualified, 
for an examination by one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 

Due notice will be issued by the Lge Council Office of the period of the 

ination, and the appoi will be d ined by its result. 

The Testimonials must be sent to the Secretary-at-War before th 7th 
of July, 











War Office, June 25, 1846. 
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URE of STAMMERING.—No. XXII. 


“ Circus, Bath, Jan. 26th, 1840. 
« Dgar Sre,—In the cases which came under my own knowledge that 
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Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 


© INVALIDS and PERSONS of WEAK 
be eemsengter —It is errr that no article of food oes so easy of 
price, and the diffi 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 
M® HALLIWELL’S LETTERS of the 


This work vege Bisons of a most gs attack in the 
of J a4, in ie it is ae that Mr. Halliwell merely 
lent his name = vit, the work not by him. This ‘yp ea = 

cumntp ataans Set the work: Cam a8 toss be, ou, 
by Mr. “ee and a reply to this effect was sent to the editor P that 

ho merely gave a few {carefull ae ow 
fore takes 
lic his letter to 

another matter ade to, Mr. Halliwell has printed a 
the archives in ita on T thanks 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
With an Illustration by Leech, and a Portrait of Abd-el- 
Kader, from an Original Drawing after Nature by 
. Roxetti. 
THE JULY NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
will contain: 
BRIAN O’LINN; or, LUCK is EVERYTHING. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of ** Stories of Waterloo,”’ * Wild Sports of the West,”’ &c. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
Chapter 13. Revelations of a Medical Practitioner — Irish Episodes — 
o le versus O’Callaghan — Memoir of the Hunsgate Family —The 


narrative intercepted. 
Chapter 14. The Doctor’s narrative continued. 


Jaques ee By Lady Duff ay the Cinque Ports. By 


Curling. 
The Portrait. By Alfred Crowguill. bar > Albigenses and the Trouba- 


ours. By Dr. W. C. Taylor. 
JUGURTHA and ABD-EL-KADER, 
With a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 
Summer Shetetiee in Switzerland. | Certain Tourists—Popular Zoology. 
By Miss Costello. By Albert Smith. 
The Child’s Last Dream. To Alice. 
ee ee 
The a seese: E ligh shi 
pe all Boat them Orpe cand so Eurydice, thi version—Gill. 
al eus and Eurydice, the true v n. a- 
= ma-c! vetuee and th Moy cero tbr re) Claret—Yankee Character- 
istics and monias Cricketing—Grand Rigmarole about — and the 


Pacha—What his Highness must think about S 
Breaking up for the Long Vacation, and Fond A 


&e. &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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ave trespassed upon his susceptibility. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ATHEN RUM. 
Sir, ane or three weeks appeared our journal an attack upon 
me b; 4 Mr. Hudson Turner, (ae Semmens etke — ical Institute, 
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On Wednesday will be published, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCLXIX. For JULY, 1846. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Peru.— Hexameters. Letter I.—III. oh 
's Despatches 1708-17 —IV. The Segoe se vcs 
Vv. a “of Zu Scotti: tish 
Plays and eae: . Elinor Travis. Chapter t Seca VIE More 
Rogues in Outline Ix. The Last Recollections of Napoleon. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 “iy Hag Edinburgh; and 
37 Paternoster Row, London. 





— MAGAZINE for JULY, 


price 2s. 6d., contains :— 





Civili 
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Mr. won to edit a collection of Letters of ings —~: En; and, with an 
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were to be an and Lond i wei og be of —— in h 
was to be be fw 
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be, was net stated to be, 3 — do I think it is 
8 of copying or translating, because in the 


id. appears 
of an eos and you have not the slightest ae for 
Gat t lane been. those duties. Your statement is, 
, nothing more hen a falsehood. The gentlemen who 
we facilities to those transcribing or collecting for me were naturally 
of m; thanks. It It never occurred to me that in a matter of this 
kind there could be much mystery. 
my — applied for as for a book to be 
and I cannot see what difference could be 
tion f a a aensioe to the book, or in tog Ee .- of the thanks 
could arise from the particular person = 0 “epee the collection. — 
only reason that I have not answered ie call “the particu 
charges wees ag ae is thatl felt, still I feel, that the rer 
of attack made by soap a Turner, upon m: was of too con- 
a a character any further consideration. In rite it is 
ies of abe a pes to which ened 2 book that 
liable. I beg, sir, that you oil do me 
the favour te to lnont this letter in your next number ungar' 


J. O. HALLIws11. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace. 


1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, each day, from Nine 
till Dusk. WILL CLOSE Saturday, July 11, 


Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
J. W. WRIGHT, Sec. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 

Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ‘ACADEMY is NOW 

OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling; Cata- 
logue, One Shilling. 





Admicsi 











HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of Portraits of Eminent Persons, 
is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 


Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


B ireanores ASSOCIATION for the 
the 








ADVANCEMENT >) rosa SIXTEENTH MEETING 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE 


will commence in 8 SOUTHAMPTON, on ‘THURSDAY MORNING, the 
of September, 1 


JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 





8 The Two Graves. 


Sebastian Bach. 
; a of Real Life. Ps Im 


of the Nerman Kni 
Ha The Rise of Napoleon. the Author of “The Fall 
No. VII. The me ampaign. 


6. Major-General Brotherton and Colonel Brereton. 
3 pn pretty en — - and eager 
iin Come. y Meagan Rat 
9. Contemporary Orators. L. 
The Duke of — 
mercy the Ear! 

10. — Flow 
11. The Beagle’s 's gaa Australia. 
12. The State of Parti 

G. W. satu, 215 Regent Street, London. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror Jutr. No. LIV. 
IAN ADVENTURE IN ROME. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 
—il. pm ig evr rage Can such Things be? Chap.IV. By Charles 
Hooton.—III. rin Gi ermany in the Fifteenth Contneys the Malleus 
sea ea By mas Wright, M.A.—IV. Ancient (Imaginary) 
: V. MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN. 
BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
—VI. Country yy in a gt L Mariotti.—VII. Irish Legends: the 
Cluricaune. Forrest VIII. A Letter Versified. By E, 
Kenealy, LL.B. "3 Celebrated Rulus. By Nicholas Michell. 
XI. PIQUILLO —— = Moors in the Time of 
hilip 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, ‘BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 
Book IV., Chaps. IV. to X. 
XII. The Sunken City. 
XIII OLD SAINT PAUL'S. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
With an Illustration on Steel by John Franklin. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


EsOLsURNS . NEW MONTHLY 
GAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ror Juty. No. CCCVII. 
I. VALERIE, A Tale. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Chaps, I., II., and III. 


—II. Ibrahim Pasha in Syria. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq.—III. Life 
and Reminiscences of Thomas Cogs re By ore Redding.—IV. The 
Two — of Peru. By Charles Hootou.—V. A Summer in Russia. 
Chaps. I., If., and III. a A oe through aan Cape Colony, with a 
anaes of the Frontier. ee weeny 59th Regt.—VII. Spanish 
¥ Ta “ Paes 0. Sipe ied by John Ox- 
enford.—VIII. io. No. Il. ripen Sa ight is Come, Be- 
iow = F. FA. ho Be a - ; or, the Error y G. P. R. James. 
on’s ** Femme de Chambre. + —XTl. Good 


ait 
Napoleon.” 


—_- Ss ers, Pro and Con. 
ee The Duke of Richmond, Lord George 
Radnor, Mr. Villiers, Mr. Bright. 








Esq eee i: 
Night. yy rs A. B,—XIII. The Opera. Lalla Rookh.—XIV. Literature 
o 


¢ Month. 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





a 
DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIx.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Brus for insertion in No, 19) 
of “ The Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to 
the Publishers’ immediately. 
89 Paternoster Row, 
June 27, 1846. 


THE rast aes REVIEY, 
” 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS. 

I. BORNEO—EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, &c, 
II. SACRED POETRY—LYRA INNOCENTIUM, 
III. BARROW on the ARCTIC VOYAGES. 

IV. MILES on the HORSE'S FOOT. 
V. LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 
VI. BURTON’S MEMOIRS of DAVID HUME, 
VII. GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
VIII. BUNSEN on EGYPT. 
IX. The WAR of the PUNJAUB. 
X. PHILLIMORE’S LORD LYTTELTON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








On the Ist of July will be published, 


THE ANGLICAN FAMILY MAGAZINE, 

No. 1, containing 100 pages, price 2s. 6d. To be continued monthly 

ConTEntTs.— 1, Sir Hubert Outs or the Prelates and the Puritans, By 

the Grek os int ie, “Githa of the Forest,” “ Muhammad Ai Ali; 
istoria’ 2. Instinct and Intelli, —3. Thi 

rama.—4. Roman Catholic Politics, &c. — — 


W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, Portman Square. 





On the 30th of June will be published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d., the Fint 
Number of 


HE MONTHLY PRIZE ESSAYS, 

Each Number will — Six Essays in Prose, and Sir in Vers, 

The first prize for Pao will be 20/.; the second, 151; the third, IW; 

and the ry three, There will be but three prizes for Poetry 

ky Shay 

London: Madden and Malcolm. Edinburgh: 

Cumming. From whom, or through any Booksel 
ospec' 


Charles Smith. Dublin 
ler, may be had a detailed 





bliched 


On July 1st will be p 





(with 
No. UI. “fie 


I eye | CAMBRENSIS; a Reound 


5 pograph 


» Price 2s. 6d. extra), 





Architectural, of Wales and its Marches. 
To be continued Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 
London: W. Pickering, 177 seco. — sold by Simms and Dinham, 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
On the 30th instant, price One Guinea, Vol. I. of the Re-issue of 


HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 
Revised from the most approved Editions, with Annotations and 
Introductory Remarks on the Plays, by Distinguished Writers; a Memoir 
of 3) pere and an Essay on his Genius, cy Barry Cornwat; with 
upwards of One Thousand Illustrative Engravings on Wood, and Thirty. 
five Etchings on Steel, designed by Kenny Mzapows. 
Vol. II. will appear on the 30th of September, and Vol. III. on the 50th 
of December. 


London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublin 
and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





The Tilustrated Shakspere. 
UBSCRIBERS to KENNY MEADOWS'S 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE are tfully informed, that 

December it will be impossible to complete their sets, either of the 
Original Edition or ofthe Re-issue, as the work will then be made up 
— complete books. The Proprietors need not remark on this the only 
ustrated Edition of our National Poet. It is A GALLERy of SHAKSPERE 
Moanin and SHAKSPERE ScgeNEs, executed with that zeal and love for 
the undertaking, without which there cannot be even a hope of success; 

and subscribers who have seen a part of it can appreciate its value. 
London: Wm. S. Orr and He Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublin ; 
J. Menzies, Edinb urgh. 





HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE 
'm separate Plays, Illustrated by Kenny Meapows, with Notes and 
Tintgoductory Remarks by Distinguished Writers. Price Eighteenpence 


cies William S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner ; James M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





Re-issue of the Illustrated Shakspere. 


ENNY MEADOWS’S ILLUSTRATED 
SHAKSPERE. Part 18 will appear on the 50th June, price Halt 
a-Crown. 

The Ilustrations are the work of one who, having read through 

m, resolves to illustrate it; not by representin, Fa part, but by bringing 

‘own ian pressions into @ picture. The richness of Mr. ‘Meadows> 

fooone, and the opr of conceptions, pony scarcely be commendet 
too highly.” —Time. 


London: Wm. Ss. a and Co., Amen Corner; James M‘Glashan, Dublia; 
and J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
ANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING, 
Flin for the Use of Ltd Bis, sem bem era 


scayers With a purpose 
os n Assets of Gold a and silver, the precise 


Amount in Ounces, oon’ A 
weights, Grains, of Noble Metal contained in One Ton of Ore, 
given quantity. 


By — MITCHELL, 
Member of the Chemical 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 
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8 New Burlington Street, June 27, 1846, 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


1. 
A VISIT to the FRENCH POS- 


SESSIONS in ALGIERS in 1845. 
By Count ST. MARIE, 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 


2. 
RAVENSNEST; 
Or, the Red-Skins. 


A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of “ The Piet; * = Red-Rover,” ss “pathfinder,” 


3 vols. _ 8vo. 


WANDERINGS i in the WILDER- 


By waar H. METHUEN, B.A. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 


4. 
SECOND LOVE. 
. A Novel. 
From the Note-Book of a Traveller. 
3 vols. post 8yo. [Now ready. 
5. 
The Standard Novels. 
Miss MITFORD’S ‘‘BELFORD 
REGIS” 
WILL FORM THE NEXT VOLUME OF 
“THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES.” 
Complete in 1 vol., neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
[On the 30th inst. 


NEW WORKS, NOW READY. 
1. 


The Occult Sciences. 
The PHILOSOPHY of MAGIC, 
PRODIGIES, and APPARENT 
MIRACLES, 


From the French. 
ey and illustrated _s Notes, 
. T. THOMSON, M.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


2. 
Dedicated, by SS to Her Majesty 
A NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUS- 
TRATIVE of ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


Including numerous Royal Letters from 7 le in the 
British Museum, State Paper Office, & 
WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Sir HENRY ELLIS, K.H., F.R.S., Sec. 8.A., &c. 
2 vols, post 8vo, with — from Original Paintings. 


The DEBUTANTE; 


Or, the London Season. 
By Mrs. GORE, 
Author of “ Mothers oul Daughters, ” “The Dowager,” 
* Peers and Parvenus,” &c. 
3 vols. - 8vo. 


MEMOIRS and ESSAYS on ART, 
LITERATURE, and SOCIAL 
MORALS. 


y Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of “ cuentas of Women, ”” « Loves of the 
Poets,” “Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” &e. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of a FEMME de 
HAMB 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
8 vols, post 8vo, 


Ricuarp Buytey, New B 
in Ordinary to Her. ty. 


Street, 





This day is published, in 8vo, with 237 Illustration 


s, price 1/. 11s. 6d.; or large paper, royal 8vo, 31, 3s. 


A HISTORY 
BRITISH FOSSIL MAMMALS AND BIRDS. 


By Professor OWEN. 


The above volume is designed as a companion to that by Professor Bell, on the (Recent Mammalia) “ British 


Quadrupeds and Cetacea.” 


PROFESSOR ANSTED’S GE 


JOHN VAN VOORS 


OLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo, 27. 2s. 


T, 1 Paternoster Row. 





The New Novel. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MABERLY’S LEONTINE. 
An Historical Novel. 
“A the deepest interest, wrought out with an ability and skill 
bas wehave mie! seen su assed.” '— Observer. ty 
romance of its class that we have for a long 
time es "Naval and Military Gazet 
This is the very book wherewith to wile away a midsummer’s morning 
—smart, refreshing, and interesting. The incidents and dialogue are pre- 
cisely of that dramatic and sparkling desetiption which the subject re- 
rn and some of the touches of character are marvellously powerful 
and truthfu Mrs. Maberly’s pages excite ona 4 gratify curiosity to the 
end.”—Morning Chronicle. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


MES: 





Handsomely _—— in fep. 4to, with numerous Illustrations by Dalziel, 
ma Drawings by M‘Ian, price 1/, 1s. 

BOOK. ‘of HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY, 

Poems and Ballads, with Prose Introductions, descriptive of the 
Manners and Superstitions of the Scottish Highlander. 

By Mrs. D. OGILVY. 
“It is impossible not to goo on reading and reading. The book is 
charming, in a wor Short as the extract force is, it 
will serve to shew the nat ame on pathetic sweetness, and the delicate 
poetical quality of this delightful writer.”—Morning Chronicle. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 





Second Edition. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. small 8vo, cloth, price 27s. 
HE FALL of NAPOLEON: an Historical 
Memoir. 
Lieut.-Col. J. MITCHELL, 
Author of “‘ The Life of Wallenstein,” “‘ Thoughts on Tactics,” &c. 


“The ral ability and energy of the Colonel’s style, with the ves 
and patriotic spirit of his us in all 
who relish 
‘The Fall of Napoleon.’”—Quarterly Review. 


G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 











In 18mo, cloth, price 1s. 
SICK-CHAMBER. 
A Manual for Nurses. 
Chapman, Brothers, 121 Newgate Street. 
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to 
manly description and dieconion an attentive perusal of | 


C, KNIGHT anv CO.’S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, 
KK Nreat’ S WEEKLY VOLUME: 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the MODERN EGYPT: 
By E.W.LANE. Vol. III. Price ls. sewed; le. 6d. a mon 
KNIGHT” S PENNY MAGAZINE. No. 80. 
jon between Milton and Cowley touching the 
oon Civil ‘WarSongs of of 1 Civil War: The Cavalier’s March to 
London ; the Battle of 
London: Charles i and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 








The following Periodical Works for July 1846 will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT anp Co, 


NIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE, Part VL., 
price 6d., completing Vol. II. 
KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE, Vol. IL, 


in elegant boards, price ls. 6d. 


The PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS, 


Part XVIIL., price 1s. 
OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES: a Galler 


of Portraits, with Memoirs, being a Continuation of “ Old England.” 
Part VI., price 1s. 6d., with a coloured Plate of Dryburgh Abbey. 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XIII, 


Second half, price 1s. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY 
CYCLOPADIA, Part XI., Second half, price 9d. 


CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Vol. XVIIL., price 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 





| MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XX. taining: North 
America, Nos, 1, 3, 6,7, 8, and 11; and Central ‘America (Mexico), Noel. 


KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME. 


The List of “‘Knight’s Weekly Volume” comprises 105 Volumes, com- 
pleted on the 27th June. This Weekly Series will then have been in 
if 





In 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, 1/. 16s. 
H E LTe2. ©& 22:83 VU Bs: 
By Professor DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition. 
«* © *® interpretatio, —_—- quidem ejus inspicere potuerim, et 
accurata et Perspicua | sit, erg uantum in ipsa est, popularibus 
endet a iy Strauss’s Preface to this Translation. 
«In cmeed tol mgr ae and sagacious conjectures, the work 
reserables Niebuhr’s ‘ History of Rome.’ "—American Christian Examiner. 


Also, 


The WORSHIP of GENIUS, and the DIS- | 


TINCTIVE CHARACTER or ESSENCE of CHRISTIANITY : an 
Essay relative to Modern Speculations and the present State of Opinion. 


By Professor C. ULLMANN. Translated from a German by Lucy SANForp. | 


The two works in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
London: Chapman, Brothers, 121 aie Street. 





Lately published, 1s. 6d. 
RINCIPLES of HISTORY.| 
By 8S. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR, 


Author of “ Educational Reports ;” “ Milton and Epic Poetry ;” ‘* Moder: 
French Literature,” &c.; and Principal of an Educational Eetablishment | 
at Twickenham. 


London: H. Bailliére, 219 Regent Street. 





New Volume of Dodsley’s and Rivington’s Annual Register. 
Now ready, im 8vo, price 16s. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER 

the History and Politics of the Year 1845. 
Rivingtons ; agen and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton and Co.; 
no and Co.; J. Rodwell ; Sherwood and Co.; ‘Houlston = Stone- 
; G. Lawford ; en Dowdin; ; J. Bumpus; Donia and Co.; ie and 
ous Smith, Elder, and Co. ; ? Washbourne ; H. G. Bohn; Waller and 
Son; J. Green; J. Thomas; L. ‘Booth ; W. J. Cleaver; and G. Routledge. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


N HISTORICAL and CRITICAL VIEW 
of the SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY of EUROPE inthe NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
By J. D. MORELL, A.M. 


London: William Pickering, Piccadilly. 


nore STANDARD LIBRARY VOLUME 
for — 
(to be comp! 
BECKMAN'S ‘HISTORY vot ‘IN VENTIONS, 
————— —< ORIGINS. Fourth carefully revised and 
RANCIS ond GRIFFITH, With Memoly and Portrait. 
York Street, ya Garden. 





; or, a View of 


course of for two years. The steady sale of the current vo- 
lumes, and the constant demand for the past st publications, furnish the best 
evidence that, in catering for no —— apy but on the 
contrary, endeavouring to supply a body of valuable CoPyRigut Works of 
permanent interest and utility, the Editor has not count too securely 
upon a very extended desire for sound and amusing knowledge. 

This Weekly Publication has not been omitted in a single instance; and 
the constant issue has enabled the Editor to furnish what he ventures to 
consider as @ VALUABLE LITTLE LIBRARY, EQUALLY SUITED To CHEAP Boox- 
one Bs AND TO PrivaTs Purcnasers. The subjects have always been se- 

lected upon @ PLAN WHICH, HAS NOW ATTAINED A CERTAIN COMPLETENESS; 
a for this reason it is ‘unnecessary to continue the publications at the 
| rapid rate that up to this time has been desirable. 

“KNIGHT'S “VOLUME FOR’ ALL READERS” will in future be 
published MONTHLY,—Vol. I. appearing on “ye Ist of July. The Volumes 
of the few Works that are not yet completed in the “ Waexiy Votums” 
will be given as early as possible, as A seep oat Vou MEs. The new works 

ot “ Knicnt’s MontTHLy VoLuME” w 2 chosen with reference to the prin- 
ciple that has been steadily ofneced Hg of supplying valuable information 
— cheapest rate; and will be, with few exceptions, confined to single 
volum: 





July 1.—Monthly Volume. 
| POPULAR CUSTOMS, SPORTS, and RE- 


COLLECTIONS of the SOUTH of ITALY. By Cuarrzs MACFARLANE, 


. In COURSE OF THE MONTH. 
| Occasional Volume —completing Works, 


| BACON and his WRITINGS. By G. L. 


Craix, M.A. Vol. II. 


in . 
| The HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
| THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE— 1816-1816. 

*,* “Tue History or Saeraxe DURING THE Timaty YEARS’ Pgacr” 

| was‘ enty-four Parts, Monthly, at Two Shillings ; 
and Two Parts and a Half haw appeared since February last. The writer 
feels under the necessity, however unpleasant, of announcing a —_ in 
his plan. The task of producing BACH MoNTH & large portion of a work 
requiring the most extensive research has been found not only oppressive, 
but incompatible with a complete and systematic treatment ot the subject. 
Having undertaken too heavy a labour, he has been wauting il in that punc- 
tuality which is especially due to the of ev: x ork. 
At the same time, from a more com plete survey of his materials, and a 
juster estimate of the space and time that will be required to work out his 
plan, he is enabled to confine his undertaking within narrower limits, so 
as to condense his narrative a One Votume, of the size of the volumes 
of the “Pictorial History.” Publishers have th fore to atmennes 
that the “ History of England yA the Thirty Years’ Peace” will be com- 

| prised in 

| EIGHT QUARTERLY PARTS, AT FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 

It is intended that each . ome Part, consisting of 128 Pages, shal 
contain Two Maps and T Portraits. For the convenience chiefly a 
those Subscribers who Be » purchased the Numbers already published, the 

| second and succeeding QUARTERLY PARTS WILL BACH = —— INTO 
| Four NUMBERS, AT ONE SHILLING RACH, WHICH WILL BE ISSUED AFTER THE 
PUBLICATION OF THE QUARTERLY Part. 
Part I., price Four Shillings, will be published on the Ist of July; and 
Part LL, on the Ast of October. 


22 Ludgate Street, June 23, 1846. 
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592 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; sive, Flori- 
legium é Lusibus Poéticis diversorum Oxoniensium. De- 
cerpsit GULIELMUS LINWOOD, A.M. 8vo, 14s. 

1. 

CHRISTIANITY in its various ASPECTS, 
from the BIRTH of CHRIST to the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. By E. QUINET. Translated, with the Author’s 
approbation, by C. COCKS, B.L. 16mo, 2s. 

111. 

MESMERISM in INDIA; and its Practical 
Application in Surgery and Medicine. By Dr. J. ESDAILE. 
Fep. 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


Iv. 
MOORE’S HISTORY of IRELAND, from 
the Earliest Kings of that Realm down to its Last Chief. 
4 vols. fep. 8vo, Vignette-titles, 24s. 


v. 

Col. J. A. KING’S TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 
in the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. The Author’s Personal 
Adventures; an Account of the Country before and during 
the Administration.of Governor Rosas. 8vyo, l4s. 


vi. 

Mr. W. C. TOWNSEND'S LIVES of TWELVE 
EMINENT JUDGES of the LAST and of the PRESENT 
CENTURY. 2 Vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Vil, 

STABLE TALK and TABLE TALK; or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By HARRY HIEOVER. 
Vol. If. 8vo, Portrait, 12s. 

VItr. 

The PRIVATEERSMAN a HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Capt. MARRYAT, C.B., Author of 


‘* Masterman Ready,” &c. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. : 
(On Thursday next, 


Ix. 
The DEBATER: being a Series of A a 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
By F. ROWTON. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


x. 
The, LIFE of the AMIR DOST MAHOMED 
KHAN, of CABOUL. By MOHAN LAL. 2 vols. 8vo, 


numerous Portraits. [In a few days. 
xI. 


The PAST and FUTURE of the BRITISH 
NAVY. By the Hon. E, PLUNKETT, R.N. 8yo, 7s. 
xIr. 


LECTURES on PAINTING and DESIGN. 
By B. R. HAYDON. Vol. If. 8vo, Portraits, &c., 12s, 


xt. 

HORA APOSTOLIC; or, a Digested Nar- 
rative of the Acts and Writings of the Apostles. By the 
Rev. W. SHEPHERD, B.D. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 6. 

xiv. 

The Rev. Dr.S. T. BLOOMPIELD’S EPITOME 
EVANGELICA; or, Selecti#hs from the Greek Gospels. 
With Notes and Clavis. 18mo, 4s. 


xv. 

The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS. _Iilus- 
trated from the Sepulchral Remains of the Primitive Church 
of Rome. By Dr. C. MAITLAND. 8vo, Illustrations, 14s. 

xvi. 

LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tale. By the 

Author and Editor of ‘‘ Amy Herbert.” Fep. 8vo, 5s. 
XVII. 

HISTORICAL PICTURES of. the MIDDLE 
AGES, from Records in the Swiss Atchives. By a Wander- 
ing Artist. 2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 

’ xvirt. 

The Right Hon. SirJ. MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Edited by R. JAMES MACK- 
INTOSH, Esq. 3 vols. Svo, 42s. 

xIx. 

Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTO- 
RICAL ESSAYS contributed to “The Edinburgh Review.” 
4th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


xx. 
MARGARET RUSSELL. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 
“This well-written tale contains many passages of gteat 
force and beauty.”—Literary Gazette. 
xx!I. 
BORDEAUX: its WINES, and the CLARET 
COUNTRY. By C. COCKS, B.L. Post8vo. [Newt week. 


In Parts, ou the Ist and 15th of each Month, demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d., with fine Portraits; and in Monthly Volumes (Two 
Parts forming a Volume), handsomely bound in cloth, price 8s., at the end of the Month, 


BENTLEY’S MODERN LITERATURE. 


COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 


The First Part (now ready) contains 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD; 
WITH 


PORTRAITS OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, AND CATHERINE SHORTER, HIS FIRST WIFE; 
AND DOROTHY, VISCOUNTESS TOWNSHEND. — 


To combine cheapness with excellence of production is arf object so generally professed, that the Publisher of the Series 
now proposed to be issued feels that in setting it forth he must in justice indicate the means he so qwern for its perform. 
ance. He believes that elegance and clearness of type are among the essential elements that give books value, and tiat 
the saving of cost obtained by small type and crowded pages is gained at a great sacrifice of comfort, convenience, and 
perhaps safety to the eyesight. He therefore proposes to issue a Series of Works which may be justly ranked among the 
best English Classics, in a size and form that will entitle them to a place in the most luxurious library, and at a price that 
will place them within the reach of persons of moderate income. 

Such a Series must be peculiarly desirable to the numerous Reading-Societies now established in the country: they 
want books not merely for occasional reference, but for constant perusal. To them, cheapness obtained by increasing the 
difficulties of reading, by microscopic types and crammed pages, affords no adequate advantage. The Publisher of the 
proposed Series is therefore the first to open to Book-Clubs the advantages which Cheap Editions have given to other 
classes of purchasers, by preserving all the features of publication which their experience has proved to be necessary, and 
at the same time enabling them to economise their expenditure. This Collection will include 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, THE LETTERS OF 
EMINENT MEN, 


and, among others, the unrivalled ConrEsPONDENCE of Horace WALPOLE, illustrated with beautiful Engravings by the 
most eminent Artists. 








The following Works, which are the exclusive Property of the Publisher, will appear early in the Series. 
WALPOLE’S LETTERS. In Six Monthly Volumes, or Twelve Parts, 
Hon. C. A. MURRAY’S TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA. 

Dr. PARIS’S LIFE of Sir HUMPHREY DAVY. 
MEMOIRS of CHARLES MATHEWS. In Two Volumes. 
Capt. MARRYAT’S DIARY in AMERICA. In Two Volumes. 
Capt. CONOLLY’S OVERLAND JOURNEY to INDIA. 
COXE’S COLUMBIA RIVER. 
&e. &e. 
Part II. of WALPOLE’S LETTERS (Cotxective Epirton), containing 


Portraits of John, Fourth Duke of Argyle, and George Montague, Esq., will be published on 
the 15th inst. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 





New Volume of Mr. James’s Works. 
On the Ist of July will be published, the WORKS of G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Vol. 1X., containing,— 


DARNLEY; OR, THE FIELD OF CLOTH OF GOLD. 


Medium 8vo, with Frontispiece, price Ss. cloth. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINS A COMPLETE NOVEL, AND MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 


ConTeENTs: 
Vol. V. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
VI. HENRY OF GUISE. 
VII. MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 
VIII, THE ROBBER. 


Vol. I. THE GIPSY. 
II. MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
III. THE HUGUENOTS. 
IV, ONE IN A THOUSAND. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


On June 30th will be published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN, 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEIZURE AND DEFENCE OF JELLALABAD, 
By Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Principal Chaplain of the Forces. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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